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TWO SYMPOSIUMS 


We print below two symposiums, the first written by young graduate 
students committed to careers in the elementary schools; the second 
by young graduate students whose commitment is to the secondary 
schools. THE JouRNAL has special pleasure in carrying these statements 


since they are fresh and hopeful and generally understanding of the 
work to be done.—Tue EpitTor 


ent ary 


Rainbows and Experiences 


VOLUME 29 


Two people never see precisely the same rainbow. Or so the natural- 
ists report who explain that the rainbow effect is caused by tiny wet 
dust particles; the ray of light coming to us is a spectroscopic re- 
flection from the sun. The dust particles are seen from a different angle 
by each viewer, so that he sees only “his” rainbow. 

Although not in this physical sense, all of life shares similar pheno- 
mena. We see things through different eyes and hear through dif- 
ferent ears. A movie thought to be a waste of time by one person is 
hailed as delightful entertainment by another. Music which evokes 
pleasurable sensations in many may be scorned by others; yet no two 
of them have exactly the same experience. . 

The third-grade girls and boys are working in their garden. The 
teacher is helping them care for vegetables and flowers. Outwardly the 
children are doing the same things. But their experiences are different. 
Tommy is tasting a radish for the first time. Muriel is counting seeds 
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to find out how many more rows are needed. Jimmy’s roses are really 
growing, and now he is planning a rose garden at home. Helen likes to 
run her hands through the soft, moist soil. 

It is true that skills, abilities, and understandings result from 
gardening or other activities. Equally significant, pupils learn that 
activities are interesting or dull, that school is a place they like or want 
to avoid. They form habits of work and attempt some sort of adjustment 
to the children and teacher with whom they work. They develop vary- 
ing appreciations for the things of beauty about them. 

The teacher knows that he can select some of the conditions for 
learning, but that the experiencing comes from within the learner. In 
this moving and doing society of ours, the good teacher is one who 
provides many experiences wherein children are living usefully and 
happily together.—-W. RicHarp HARGROVE. 


Traffic Laws in Life 


Too often in late years the word “ditipline” has borne the connotation 
of restraint and punishment. Today there has been a tendency to swing 
away from the more severe and rigorous implications. However, the 
ideal disciplinarian realizes that his purpose is to help children be- 
come self-controlled, adaptable, socially matured persons who can 
accept and enjoy their share of the work and play in life. 

Children need first to understand that there are laws and rules that 
necessarily control them, either physically or socially. These controls, 
whether expressed by their own consciousness, by their peers, or by 
adults, will be present from birth ‘till death, and the more children 
come to realize that adults also are subject to laws, such as traffic 
regulations, social customs, and moral standards, the more readily 
they will accept discipline. 

Consider, for instance, the junior safety patrol at work. Each child 
crossing the street is careful to abide by the traffic regulations of 
the patrol as he realizes that these are enforced for his own safety 
and welfare. Perhaps next week he will be chosen for the patrol, and 
then it will be in his responsibility to help others see the usefulness 
of safety rules just as his parents respond to traffic laws throughout life. 

Not only does the ideal disciplinarian provide many opportunities 
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for children to develop their own judgments of what is the right thing 
to do, but he makes certain that the wayward impulses can be con- 
structively re-directed. Restraints must never be so overwhelming that 
individual initiative is destroyed, nor must the children feel that love 
will be withdrawn if perhaps the laws are learned slowly or broken. 

With patient guidance and this type of discipline, children can learn 
to direct their energy and efforts to worthwhile accomplishments and 
to mature into self-controlled, well-adjusted citizens—Marna Hynum. 


There Are Willies and Bobbys in Every Room 


Almost every morning Willie came to the first-grade room late: his 
mother didn’t wake him up, or she didn’t get him up to cook him “no 
breakfast,” or he couldn’t find “no clothes to put on.” 

Unwanted and neglected at home, mistreated by his previous teacher, 
and rejected by his classmates because he was dirty. What an environ- 
mental endowment for a lad of seven! 

Yet nature had kindly endowed him with an asset: a rare talent. He 
could paint beautiful pictures. 

Painting became the best experience in his life; so the teacher per- 
mitted it as often as possible. Encouragement and praise soon helped 
Willie gain a feeling of adequacy, which obviously helped him even 
with his reading. His pictures served to gain the approval of the group. 

Willie, at the close of the year, was not the child he had been. 

Bobby was the youngest of several children—so quiet and reserved 
he seemed withdrawn into a shell. 

He had not been in the first grade long, however, before his interest in 
art became apparent. Although he enjoyed all media, he was more than 
enthusiastic when first given clay. He seemed to be master of this 
pliable material: he could shape it just as he wished. 

Other children also became enthusiastic about his work; indeed, 
they became eager helpers. 

Once, when making an elephant, Bobby said, “Now I gotta learn 
where to make his horns.” 

Immediately children sought pictures to help him. 

As the children realized and appreciated his particular worth, so 
did Bobby. Simultaneously he began to feel like a part of the group 
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and to emerge from his shell. 

Bobby’s creations increased rapidly in number—until the teacher 
wondered if he were using more than his just portion of clay. One 
morning during discussion the decision was made (with, perhaps, too 
much influence. by the teacher) to let every child have the same amount. 

Again one-hundred pounds of clay arrived, and the teacher figured 
for the children how many pounds each could use. Each time a child 
got clay, he weighed it on small scales in the room, and wrote on a 
sheet of paper his name and the weight. 

This seemed to he a good number experience, but not ofie which 
allotted the clay as planned. 

Some children, having worked with clay and preferring other creative 
experiences, began to donate their allotments to Bobby. One tiny 
fellow, from a family with reputedly low 1.Q.’s, was smart enough to 
ask Bobby to make an elephant for him out of his portion. 

And so the teacher learned from the children how best to use crea- 
tivity: that the talented child begging for a particular experience more 
than they, should have it more than they. Both Bobby and the group 
benefited more when it was that way—even as he and society will 
when, after many such experiences, he becomes an adult.—Mary Lou 
BUTNER. 


Children Need Courage 


Children have fears; they live in a world full of fearful adults— 
adults who are afraid the monthly paycheck will not pay the bills, afraid 
that an atomic war will start, afraid that they will do the right thing 
at the wrong time. Fear has become a part of our conversation—‘I’m 
afraid it’s going to rain;” “I’m afraid that’s right;” “I’m afraid not, 
Johnny.” 

It seems that we have done an effective job of teaching fear, in 
and out of the classroom. If we had taught only reasonable fears there 
would be no cause for alarm. But many children are afraid of the 
dark, afraid of failing a test, afraid of adults—unreasonable fears. 
Still, it is not the abscence of fear but the presence of courage that 
counts. If we can teach fear why cannot we teach courage, its solution? 
The answer to that question is that courage itself cannot be taught; it is, 
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like fear, only a product. It is the product of sustaining faith in one- 
self, in others, and in God. 

The elementary teacher who possesses that courage can teach it. She 
knows that this three-fold faith comes only with the possession of 
knowledge—not merely knowledge of stereotyped facts that are for- 
gotten in times of danger but life inter-woven knowledge that never 
deserts because it is a part of the life that experienced it. She, too, 
knows that most of our schools today make the teaching of such knowl- 
edge impossible. The extent to which she eliminates such conditions 
will determine the difference between a generation of cowards and 
a generation of crusaders——RuBy Hawkins. 


Co-operation—A Necessity for Today’s Children 


As we think of the competition and strife in the world today, we 
may wonder what the schools are doing to encourage co-operative 
living. Are they helping people to learn to live and work together? 

The elementary school provides experiences for co-operative learn- 
ing by giving children many opportunities to solve meaningful prob- 
lems. Let me give an illustration. A sixth-grade class in which the 
boys were outnumbered was planning to play some team games. After a 
long discussion an argument resulted. The girls wanted to play baseball 
and volleyball, while the boys insisted upon baseball and football. 
Robert stated emphatically, ““We can’t vote because the girls have a 
majority. That won’t be fair.” 

Remembering some previous committee work, Gladys remarked, 
“Perhaps we could have a committee to consider our problem.” 

Harry eagerly suggested, ““We can have two committees—one com- 
posed of three boys and one of three girls.” The class accepted the 
proposal, and members for the committee were selected. 

After each member had given careful consideration to the problem, 
the six boys and girls met to discuss their plans. Mary said, “I think 
we should play baseball every day.” 

Jack answered strongly, “Football is a fine game, and we’re going 
to play it sometime.” 

Betty remarked, “Jack, have you heard of girls playing football?” 

Charles, who had been thinking seriously, suggested, “Let’s play 
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baseball together every other week. The other days we boys can play 
football, while the girls play volleyball.” The recommendation was 
accepted by the other committee members and later by the class. 

Instead of telling her students what to do, this teacher permitted 
them to think through their own problems. By having many experiences 
in co-operative living, these citizens can better meet the situations that 
confront them in life—Louise RorHer. 


For a Souvenir 


“] didn’t steal it. I only took it for a souvenir.” That was Phil’s ex- 
planation when Miss Anderson asked him why he had taken the spoon 
from the school cafeteria. It was stamped Property of the Woodmont 
School District and he had wanted it for a souvenir. 

Why did Phil think that taking the spoon was not stealing? Miss 
Anderson discovered while talking with him about what he had done 
that his father had a habit of collecting ash trays, towels, and silverware 
as souvenirs from hotels and restaurants which he visited. 

Phil’s father attends church and probably believes that he is keeping 
the eighth commandment; and yet here he is, by his deeds, giving to 
his son a warped sense of property value. In trying to develop ac- 
ceptable values, the school has told Phil that it is wrong to take any- 
thing which does not belong to him; and yet his father continues to 
bring home souvenirs. 

This presents a real challenge to the school. How are we as teachers 
going to resolve the conflict? How are we going to show Phil that taking 
a spoon for a souvenir is just as bad as taking money from a class- 
mate’s desk? 

Miss Anderson helped Phil in this way. A class discussion about 
returning borrowed articles was channeled to become a discussion 
about stealing. Phil learned that his classmates considered his taking 
the spoon to be “plain, ordinary stealing,” even though they did not 
know of the incident. 

Phil later talked with his teacher. “Miss Anderson, I’m sure glad 
you didn’t tell anybody about me stealing that spoon.” 

“It didn’t concern anyone else, Phil. The important thing is, you 
see that it was stealing, even if it was only for a souvenir.” 
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“Yes, Ma’am, if something belongs to the school, it’s the school’s 
property; just like if it belonged to me, itd be my property.” 

“That’s right, Phil. That’s exactly what we were talking about this 
afternoon when we discussed property rights.” 

“You know, I wish my dad could have heard what the kids said 
about property rights. It'd have done him good— it'd do him good to 
hear what we say in school lots of times.” —-EarRLE W. Kenyon. 


Children Want to Think for Themselves 


It is so easy for us, as teachers, to give children immediate answers to 
the many questions they ask. But what are we doing to them by answer- 
ing their questions so quickly? The children are learning to “always 
ask the teacher,” never to find out for themselves. By telling them what 
to do, how to do, and never giving them the chance to plan and assume 
responsibility, we are making the kind of persons who are easily led 
by anyone in authority. 

When the children have an opportunity to help plan, work together, 
and find their own answers, their ability and eagerness many times sur- 
prises the adult. When there is no chance to help plan for themselves 
or answer their own questions, they lose interest quickly. 

A high school boy found a sparrow hawk in the attic o* his home. 
He knew Miss Howard’s fourth grade class was working on a ature 
study unit so he took the bird by her room. The children were very 
excited by having a live bird in their room and immediately started 
asking questions—What kind of home does he live in and where can 
you find it? Where does he get his food? What kind of food does 
he eat? He looks mean. Is he a mean bird or is he a good one? 

When Miss Howard saw how interested the children were she decided 
that getting off her schedule just this one day could do no harm. As 
soon as the bell rang she found a book on birds, had the children sit 
quietly in their seats while she read to them. Then she wrote a short 
story on the board for the children to copy. By the last recess only three 
children were still interested enough in the hawk to see if it had any 
food or water. Miss Howard wondered why the children lost interest 
so quickly. 


How often does this same situation occur in our classrooms every 
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day? If Miss Howards everywhere would give children in their care 
chances to start early to find their own answers and to solve their own 
problems, we would have adults better prepared to live in our democracy 
where independent thinking is necessary—Sara BETH Fryar. 


Youth as Citizens 


Citizenship is not learned, it is lived. It begins in everyday living at 
home and at school. 

In Miss Humphrey’s fifth grade there was John, who always had 
to have his way and be the center of attraction. None of his classmates 
enjoyed working with him because he would not co-operate. 

She was aware of John’s problem and wanted very much to help 
him. One day when John was absent, Miss Humphrey talked with the 
class about how they could help John and themselves. They decided to 
concentrate their thinking on those qualities that make a good citizen 
and a good class member. This would give each of them an opportunity 
to see what kind of citizen he was and what things needed to be worked 
on. 

This idea would fit very well into the unit of work on Mexico that 
was in progress. Their group work, discussions, sharing periods, and 
evaluations of their work gave them opportunities to put their thinking 
into practice. 

Everyday time was given to the discussion of some characteristic that 
someone felt important for the class to consider. John did not have 
anything to contribute the first few days. He was thinking. How many 
times had he dominated the group and not allowed everyone to express 
his ideas? What about the incident on the playground when he could 
not be captain of the team? He had refused to play. How often Miss 
Humphrey had to caution him about interrupting when someone else 
was talking. What about the time he let his group down by failing to 
do his share of the work. 

This was what the class had wanted to happen. John became aware 
of what he had been doing. He began, as did the other members of 
the class, to do those things they had talked about. It was not long 
before John was one of the best liked boys in the room. They all had 
learned something valuable that would help them as adult citizens. 


—LOoYcE SPRINGER. 
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Love Invades the Classroom 


Teachers are reminded through the Church and other organizations 
that in order for us to live in peace and harmony as one world, we 
must believe and practice the theme of brotherly love. 

The elementary school provides for today’s teacher one of the 
greatest opportunities for impressing upon children the importance 
of intercultural acceptance. Children at this age are easily influenced 
in their thinking, and their thoughts are deeply rooted. 

In the classroom, more than in any other group, one finds children 
of all economic levels and of all creeds. Miss Jones teaches the second 
grade in Public School Number Two. In her class of thirty American 
citizens she finds Mike is a Catholic, Mary is a Protestant, and Sammy 
is a Jew. Johnny’s clothes are not as nice as Nancy’s or Helen’s and 
he has very little spending money. How can Miss Jones teach the 
children in her group to accept each other for their individual worth? 

To acquire this desired relationship in the classroom the teacher 
must first cast aside all feelings of prejudices she herself might have. 
This is most important because without this freedom the teacher is 
unable to impress upon her pupils the objectives for which she is 
striving. It is so easy for the teacher to be more affectionate toward 
the little girl who comes to school in a clean, starched dress and neatly 
plaited hair than with the little boy who wears the same dirty overalls 
and shirt all week. But Johnny has the possibilities of becoming a fine 
artist and he could paint a beautiful mural for the Christmas play. 
For the morning devotional Miss Jones could tell the children stories 
about Jesus and other familiar people that would illustrate the fact 
that all worship the same God. Through such normal, everyday activities 
in the schoolroom each boy and girl can be made to feel a sense of 
belonging and importance in the group as a whole. In this way they 


learn to accept each other for their individual worth—MarJorie 
HarRISON. 


Foundations for Growth in Character 


The public schools of our country have accepted the responsibility 
of developing within their children more than just the ability to handle 
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the basic tools of subject matter. We definitely recognize the importance 
of these subjects, and we are learning to utilize them in building a 
happier, more hormal child. 

One of our principal desires along this line has been to foster the 
development of a strong character within each child, but at this point 
we realize how complex our task has become. We cannot incorporate 
into our courses of study a program designed to mold this character 
within a given year or a definite number of years, for we know it is 
influenced by each experience in a child’s daily life. It is necessary 
that some of these experiences be such as to increase the ability of the 
boys and girls to apply personal evaluation to their various activities; 
for before permanent progress can be made by a child or group of chil- 
dren, critical personal appraisal must be employed. Each must judge 
his development and recognize the marks of his own progress, and 
then the group must re-evaluate so that it might be able to omit un- 
desirable practices which have been discovered. 

In a certain elementary school in South Georgia, the boys’ rest room 
was becoming badly defaced through the negligence and carelessness 
of the children. These conditions began to worry some of the boys, 
so they requested permission to call a meeting of all the boys in grades 
one through six to study the problem. A sixth grade chairman was 
elected and committees set up to begin a clean-up program, and within 
a week one could hardly recognize the old rest room. Every boy had 
an opportunity to assist in the renovation, and each took personal pride 
in his contribution. Not only did they erase an undesirable physical 
condition, but they also demonstrated the value of recognizing their 
own negligence to the extent of correcting it. 

This is only one example of a school’s role in providing valuable 
learning experiences, but when multiplied by similar activities it will 
help to give these boys a better foundation for continued growth in 
character building.—Epp1e P. Ort, III. 
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I Have to Pinch Myself to Stay Awake 


This off-hand remark is an indication of how many students actually 
feel about their history classes. Children, as well as teachers, are simply 
bored in the average history classroom. Frequently there is no connec- 
tion between the academic subject matter of the text and the day-to-day 
living of the students. Ironically, the teacher considers her day at school 
a task of sheer drudgery and her attitude shows in her monotonous lec- 
tures and routine questions such as “Who was elected president in 
1856?” and “Who was elected president in 1860?” This lack of 
stimulation by the teacher tends to cultivate dullness and passivity. 

A look into a classroom proves how dull the history class atmosphere 
is. John props up his head with one hand, Joe in the last row doesn’t 
pretend but sleeps soundly, Susan draws aimlessly on her notebook; and 
the teacher’s pre-determined list of questions are being answered cor- 
rectly in a monotone or are being answered by a mumbled “I don’t 
know” which usually is no indication that he doesn’t know but that he 
wasn’t listening. 

Children are thinkers—A history class which has become a laboratory 
can provide an environment which invites free experimentation with 
problems and ideas. With the guidance of the teacher, students can 
work out answers to many questions and problems which spring from 
the minds of the students themselves. The visual aids, newspapers, peri- 
odicals, and other supplementary materials in the classroom will sug- 
gest means to finding answers and not the answers themselves. History 
is not just a jumble of sterile facts but a living body of ideas and once 
this conception of history is a reality to a teacher the result will be seen 
in students who respond with creativeness, eagerness and more powerful 
ideas. They will be less likely to say “I hate this stuff! It just isn’t 
interesting.” —MARGARET FIELDs. 


The Play’s the Thing 


She is extremely eccentric: She stamps about yelling at people; she 
falls into deep pensive moods in which food is repulsive and no mortal 
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must invade her sanctuary, her dwelling of thought; she laughs; she 
cries; her private life is somewhat, well, not acceptable in polite society. 
She is “dramatic!” She, it seems, is the epitome of our concept of an 
actress, even of one who is interested in drama apart from the profes- 
sional stage. This is our generalization. Since it is true, reasoning 
more fallaciously, we squeeze speech teachers into this classification. 
But I contend that this is not necessarily true, we must not let it be 
true. Drama began as an expression of worship to the gods; one of its 
greatest stages of development was in the church; another was the 
Morality play. If drama has become degenerate, we have made it so 
and have deprived ourselves of its benefits, shying away from it in 
church and school. In saying this, I simply wish to help high school 
students and the people in my community to get the benefit that drama 
offers them, as an audience and as participants. 


My only direct experience in football was a game of touch in which, 
bewildered and feeling half mutilated, I retreated to the side lines at 
the half. (There must be some other way to expend one’s energy and to 
prove that one is a good sport!) But I can have that thrill of running 
a touchdown as one of my students carries the ball.-The experience is 
mine, although I am outside the playing area. There are many similar 
experiences—valuable experiences—in life that many cannot have. 
But through empathy, through “feeling with” a character in a play, the 
experience can be meaningful, although one is outside the acting 
area. It isn’t necessary to act in order to grow through drama. Analysis 
of character and situation is a valuable means of understanding people 
and the why and wherefore of their actions. Backstage work, of course, 
may develop co-operation, a sense of responsibility. Taking the part 
of a character, however, helps broaden the emotional experience and 
one’s understanding of life that is unequaled in its value. If I play the 
part of an urchin, trying to see life through his eyes, that effort should 
make me broader, at least in my sympathy with urchins! 


Drama is only one small phase of high school speech. Not all students 
wish to participate. But conversation, discussion, public speaking, at 
least clear, distinct speech, are things that I feel a student is cheated if 
he isn’t given the opportunity to improve. Mine is a great task, just as is 
that of any teacher—of guiding young people to higher, broader con- 
cepts, to better skills. I do not have the answer as to how it shall be 
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done. I, considering myself just another human being, hope to grow 
with my students in the classroom and out. One year from now, if I 
have not changed somewhat, I shall have failed in a year’s effort at 
teaching high school speech.—Betty Sue Dixon. 


Lazy Teachers, Lazy Speech 


A foreign educator who visited the Peabody campus last year said 
that his one great criticism of American schools was the poor speech 
habits of school boys and girls. I believe that this criticism is just. 
Both students and teachers tend to be careless in their pronunciation of 
everyday words. It seems to be easier for them to omit syllables in words 
than to pronounce clearly and distinctly all the parts of a word. Too, 
students habitually combine words or run them together so that when 
speech emerges from their lips it is almost unintelligible. 

I wonder how many history teachers have heard their students call 
government help—*guvment hep” ; library— “liberry”; Washington— 
“Warshington”; or combine words like come here into “comere”; or 
say “likeat” for like that. Numerous examples could be given, but I 
think these will give the reader an idea of what I mean by poor, some- 
times lazy, speech habits. 

To remedy this situation, I would suggest that the teacher stimulate 
students to become “‘speech conscious.” He should encourage each 
student to keep a personal speech check list. On this check list, the 
student records daily his individual speech errors. He could make 
periodic air checks of radio or television programs for examples of 
good or bad speech habits. Students would be encouraged to make re- 
ports of these air checks to the class. 

History teachers have a wonderful opportunity this year to demon- 
strate a variety of speech patterns. Since this is a presidential election 
year, politicians will flood the airwaves with speeches of all kinds. 
Some of these speeches will be made by experts who know how to use 
language clearly and convincingly. Other speeches will illustrate the 
peculiar speech habits of particular sections of the country. The history 
teacher and his students can study government, election procedures, 
and effective use of speech all at the same time. 

Understandable, clear, and correct speech is an asset to any American 
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citizen. Teachers can start their students on the road to effective speech 
habits by becoming “speech conscious” themselves. — Empry E. 
WILson. 


The Choice of Teaching Aids for Mathematics 


A teaching device becomes a teaching aid if, and only if, a more ef- 
ficient learning situation is created by its use. In the teaching of mathe- 
matics we must demand at least one further quality in our teaching 
aids—they must assist in the teaching of the subject or phase under 
consideration at the time they are used. A film, filmstrip, or other type 
of aid secured to teach addition of fractions must teach that subject. Re- 
gardless of how much worthwhile material there is in a film or other aid, 
it can be evaluated as good or worthless only to the extent that it assists 
the class in learning to add fractions. A film or filmstrip on percentage 
may be excellent in its presentation of applied mathematics, but it is 
worthless to a class studying percentage unless it assists them in under- 
standing the principles of percentage. 

The mathematics teacher should not use any aid unless he can reason- 
ably assure himself that he can by the use of this aid create a better 
learning situation with regard to some definite area of his subject. 
He must understand the aid himself and have a well-defined plan in 
his own mind of how that particular aid will assist his class in the 
particular subject being studied. Why draw a figure or diagram on the 
blackboard unless by so doing we add to the statements already made 
in the text and by the teacher? 

In taking this restricted view of what a teaching aid must do, it is 
essential that we maintain clearly in our minds the great breadth of ap- 
plied mathematics. No teacher is justified in presenting to a class 
a collection of mathematical operations only. It is necessary that while 
we teach the operations, the history, and the uses of mathematics that 
we also teach a pattern of logical investigation which can be effectively 
transferred into social, political, or economic situations. In choosing 
aids to teach these broader aspects it is very important that we decide 
just what subject matter we wish to teach, and choose an aid that will 
assist the teacher in creating an effective learning situation for the class. 

Teaching aids are usually as valuable or as useless as the teacher 
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makes them. The aid is not supposed to replace the teacher, it is designed 
only as a tool. For that reason the aid designed and produced by the 
teacher for his own use is often far superior to a more expensive, com- 
mercially produced one. 

The general lack of competency in the use of mathematics among 
our citizens would seem to indicate that the teacher should use all re- 
sources at his command to motivate the study of this subject. But poorly 
chosen aids will do little more than add to the existing confusion. 
Therefore, it is the responsibility of each teacher to choose the aids that 
he uses with greatest care to be sure that each aid will accomplish 
the desired aim in the particular situation in which it is to be used. 


—EucENE C. CAveEN. 


A Tonic for Mathematics 


Teaching mathematics in the secondary school has been a stereotyped 
process for many years. In the junior high school, we begin the study 
of algebra and intuitive geometry, and provide for further development 
of arithmetical ability. The senior high school curriculum includes in- 
termediate algebra, demonstrative geometry, trigonometry, and an 
introduction to analytic geometry and the calculus in some schools. 
These subjects have been taught, in most instances, in a mechanical way, 
failing to develop the-skills and understandings so vital to an apprecia- 
tion of the subject. In view of these facts, we can readily see why mathe- 
matics is one of the most dreaded subjects in our secondary schools. 
It has been classified as dull, useless material but when considered in its 
proper perspective, it is really one of the most interesting subjects a 
person can study. 

One means of accomplishing this is to relate mathematics to other 
fields of study. The student who is interested in art would also be 
interested in knowing that the Greeks used proportions in their paint- 
ings and sculpturing that are pleasing to the eye. The most pleasing 
ratio is the Golden Section, or the ratio 1 to 1.618—as the sides of a 
rectangle. 

In the study of history we find that mathematics has played a tre- 
mendously important role. This is evidenced by the fact that many of 
the outstanding mathematicians down through the centuries have been 
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men equally as outstanding in other fields that played important parts 
in the development of our civilization. Students of literature well know 
the contributions of Pascal and Descartes to the classics. These men 
also made important contributions to’ the science of mathematics. Stu- 
dents of other sciences, such as botany, will be interested in the mathe- 
matics of the growth curve, which is evident in all forms of life. 

These and many other ways of making the study of mathematics 
more interesting and more meaningful for the student can be used 
by the teacher to enforce existing concepts and to instill new ones. 
The teaching of this subject offers a challenge to those who would at- 
tempt to lead students into an interesting experience with the Queen 
of the Sciences—Mathematics.—Max M. Rossins. 


Personality: A Key to Motivation 


I know from experience that history can either be distasteful or fascin- 
ating according to its presentation. Memorization of important dates, 
events, and names is not the most challenging form of motivation in 
existence. This approach can even dampen the enthusiasm of disciplined, 
mature students. 

Fortunately, there are alternatives to this manner of introduction of 
history. I feel that one possiblity lies in the use of the element of human 
personality and the common bond of mankind. Man continues to have 
problems, meet crises, die, govern himself, suffer, and enjoy life as all 
humanity has before him. The teacher’s goal is that of making the 
outstanding men of history live again in the imagination of his students. 

Napoleon Bonaparte’s life is an example of the numerous characters 
in history who could magnetize the interest of the students. The question 
of whether or not he was suffering from an inferiority complex be- 
cause he was short is a sure way to arouse the curiosity of the students. 
Similarly, the battle of Waterloo does not have to be a date to remember 
only because it occurred in 1815. It can be a climax to a sad, but inter- 
esting story. 

Thomas Jefferson is just as intriguing as Napoleon in a less sensa- 
tional way. He revealed his scientific spirit by faithfully recording the 
difference between the temperature of the air and the temperature of 
the water in a small spring in his yard. He did this for several years. 
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I am not proposing that these little human interest stories, which are 
so often omitted from high school history, become the basis of teaching. 
I am suggesting that they may be profitably used as a means to gain 
the necessary interest to achieve the ultimate goals of education. This 


is a key to motivation in which I, as a future teacher, am placing my 
faith—EMoGENE GILPIN. 


Michael Meets Music 


What is music? 

Before Michael entered school he knew little about music. True, he 
had sung songs and heard music on the radio, but he was interested 
in other activities. At school, while some of the boys and girls were 
singing, others took turns playing drum and other rhythmic accompani- 
ments. He enjoyed making music as a part of these groups. It was 
even more fun to play the drum beats alternately with Sheldon, his 
classmate. This required continuous practice, resulting in a greater 
sense of achievement. To hit the drum at the right moment, Michael 
and Sheldon had to get into the “swing” of things and “feel” the music. 
When some children found it difficult to keep time, the teacher sug- 
gested that they bounce a ball in a bounce-catch, bounce-catch motion, 
which sharpened their consciousness of the heaviness and lightness 
of the beats. 

Michael was given an opportunity to interpret the feeling and mood 
of music through bodily movements. To him, music seemed to be 
running, to be skipping, to be joyful, to be sad, or to make multifarious 
other impressions. 

Children become acquainted with tonal beauty by listening to and 
by sensing the up-and-down movement of melodic phrases. They sense 
the combined charm of words and music, which enhance and comple- 
ment each other. 

Successive, varying experience with music help children understand 
and appreciate its feeling and mood, enabling them to live a more 
stimulating and richer life—WINNETTE LANGFORD. 


To Dare All 


A student looks through a microscope at the amoeba, a one-celled 
animal, and he sees the fundamental structure of life itself. This tiny 
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creature carries on all the essentials of living—metobalism, reproduc- 
tion, growth, response to stimulus in its one cell—simple, yet infinitely 
complex. There are countless ways in which the biology teacher can 
inspire the student to seek with an inquiring mind, truth and to find 
beauty in what he sees. Protozoa in shining houses of sand, sponges of 
intricate patterns, microscopic plants of exquisite beauty that most 
will never see, ants with highly developed social structures, delicate 
orchids blooming in the woods—all related in that they carry on the 
essential functions of living organisms. The student of biology should 
become increasingly aware that the “Heavens declare the glory of 
God and the firmament showeth His handiwork.” 

Next the light of his reason should be turned on himself—related 
to what he has studied in that he, too, performs the five essentials of life, 
but different in that he is a rational being. It is not just for him to fulfill 
his existence as an animal, but to exercise his rational powers. 

There is an opportunity for and a duty of the biology of teacher 
to put into the mind of the student Ralph Waldo Emersons words: 
“*. . Man is all; yourself is the law of all Nature, and you know not 
yet how a globule or sap ascends; in yourself slumbers the whole of 
Reason; it is for you to know all; it is for you to dare all.”—EmiLy 
SHAw. 


Yes, I Would Teach 


I will teach . . . My heart is full of young ideals . . . My mind is 
full of young ideas. 

I stand in a Tennessee classroom and watch the sun make patterns 
on the floor. I listen to my own voice saying, “And what did you like 
about L’ Allegro? . . . Wordsworth was one of the first great Romantic 
poets . . . Chaucer presented a panoramic view of fourteenth century 
life in The Canterbury Tales . . .” And 1 look at the faces before me, 
neatly arranged in rows. I see the eyes, some closed, some dreaming, 
some alert and watchful. I hear the scratching of many pens on paper; 
a dry cough or two; the shuffle of young feet on the floor, impatient to 
be released; and I hear whispers and quiet laughter. Day after day 
“creeps in this petty pace”—for today they remember, and tomorrow 
they forget. Their hearts are on the football field; their minds are on 
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Saturday’s movie, and on back-slapping, rough-housing, and new sweat- 
ers and thick sandwiches. The fluorescent lights hum on and the gray 
minutes slip by, recorded by the blank-faced clock. And soon they 
will be free... 

And what of me, teacher-to-be? | am both unsure and confident; 
full of plans and hopes; full of doubts and misgivings. And I would 
teach. Why? 

Why? Because I love boys and girls. 1 know too well their wants 
and fears, their hopes and dreams. I can remember the sweet-sadness 
of young love in the spring; the dread, gray days of exams; the excite- 
ment of assembly programs and the importance of class-rings and 
graduation pictures. 

I love the boys and girls for their cockiness, their exaggerated boast- 
ing, their pretenses—all underscored by their youth. They are so young, 
and try so hard. They are sincere and hopeful and casually careless. 
They play the game of boredom and I-don’t-care. The world they face 
is bewildering in its chaos. They want only to be loved and accepted. 

I love them for their enthusiasms and their laughter; for their voices 

which crack with the promise of manhood, and for the gentle woman- 
liness in their smiles. I love them because they try, and the world of 
knowledge is so remote from them, a strange place they are forced to 
enter: I love them because they wear cheap shoes shiny with newness, 
and because their hair could use cutting. I love them because they will 
be parents someday. 
, And I would teach. I would teach English so that they may know and 
find beauty in a poem by Shelley or Housman; so they may come to 
know the pleasure of reading a well-turned phrase; so they may 
feel the joy of giving form and expression to an inner thought. I 
would help them develop discerning taste and questioning minds. I 
would have them grow as individuals, with confidence in themselves 
and sympathy for others. I would foster their creativity, and help them 
sharpen their perceptions of the beauty in life. I would have them widen 
their horizons through the magic of books. I would waken them, so that 
they might pursue learning with a hunger throughout their lives. 

Yes, I would teach... 


—Joan HEss. 
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What Teaching English Means to Me 


I always have a pleasant feeling of both amusement and disgust for 
those friends who, on finding out my professional plans, always shrug 
their shoulders and say, “Well, I wouldn’t have guessed it. You sure 
don’t look like an English teacher.” In my embarrassment, I face the 
dilemma of either bowing at the waist and smiling a polite “thank 
you,” or biting my lip and repressing an inward urge to kill. Usually 
I just hide behind my mixed emotions and say nothing—fearing I may 
lose all my friends if I express my thoughts. 

The prototype English teacher in the frightened eyes of many of 
his students is an awesome creature armed with painful grammatical 
weapons, loaded with pedantic ammunition, and intent on making his 
student miniature facsimiles of his own inhabited nature. So it is that 
my friends—who hear me split an infinitive, speak a vulgar “/t is me,” 
or even resort to the low depths of an occasional ain’t in conversation— 
feel certain that I have missed my calling. 

Just what does being a English teacher mean to me? To me it 
means giving Johnny Jones the necessary confidence and skill to ex- 
press whatever thoughts may be gnawing in his brain. It means helping 
Linda Smith overcome her shyness and sense of inferiority. It means 
challenging crippled Lonnie Brown to develop his imaginative writing 
powers as a useful compensation for his handicap. In short, it means 
training and encouraging young people to read intelligently, to write 
vividly, to speak forcefully, to listen profitably, and to choose diss 
criminately those values that make life abundant and worth living. 

I want to teach English in order that I may experience the thrill of 
helping young people realize that there is something more to life than 
speeding cars, industrialization, and commercial entertainment. When- 
ever I lose this thrill of teaching, I shall owe it to myself and my stu- 
dents to leave the profession. Then, I shall say to my friends, “I’m 
beginning to look and act like your prototype English teacher. I’m 
standing in the way of tomorrow’s orators, writers, and leaders. I’ve 
lost the thrill of teaching English—so I'll get out now.” Till then, ll 
stick with it—ARMANDO HENRIQUEZ, Jr. 
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Biology or Bookology? 


“A blue-tailed skink!” 

“Catch him!” 

“T’ve got him!” 

“Here is the bottle; put him in it. Quick! Now put in the plug. 
There, we have him.” 

“Thanks a lot, Bill. I couldn’t have have caught this lizard with out 
your help.” 

“That’s O.K. Jim, I was glad to help, but it seems like a lot of trouble 
just for an old biology class.” 

“A lot of trouble? No. I asked to do this as my part of a class project. 
Biology is one of the best courses in high school, and Mr. Helpus 
is my best teacher.” 

“T wish that I could say that, Jim, about our biology class and my 
teacher. Mr. Cramit treats us like kids. We never do anything but study 
in our book, take notes from the book, and listen to dull lectures about 
the book. We read and memorize two chapters of our book each week. 
We are like sponges in his class. We try to absorb all the stuff in the 
book and all that he pours out, but we can’t get it all. Whenever he 
gives a test, we squeeze ourselves over and over again, trying to give 
back everything that we can remember. After I get through taking the 
test, I forget almost everything that I had memorized up ’til that time. 
Is your teacher like this, Jim?” 

“No! Mr. Helpus says, ‘We should study living things, because 
biology is the study of life.’ He thinks the best way to learn is by working 
with the things we study. He took us into the woods to study the plant 
life in this area, which was our first project. We studied many kinds of 
plants—trees, ferns, mushrooms, wild flowers, and even some algae. 
Many of these we brought back to the lab and if we found no informa- 
tion about the collection in our book, we used the other books which 
Mr. Helpus has in the lab. Every week each member chose a plant that 
he wanted to study. Then on Wednesday and Thursday, each of us 
gave a report on the plant he had chosen. At first I was scared to get 
up in front of the class and talk, but now I like to give reports. We 
are studying the animals in this area as our new project. Already, we 
have about fifty different animals in our lab zoo. David brought a 
*possum; Jack, a ground hog; Mary, a pet rabbit; Cecil, a turtle; 
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Kenneth, a baby fox; Cotton, a toad; Julia, a chipmonk; May, a bird. 
I never knew that there were so many different animals around here. 

Mr. Helpus said that we would study the frog in detail, after we get 
a general survey of the other animals. We are going to learn a lot 
about man as we study the frog. The class plans to visit the hospital, 
the blood bank, and many other places.” 

“Jim, I would certainly like to take biology under Mr. Helpus. I 
wish that we had a zoo and I could learn about blue-tailed skinks and 
the other things you are studying. We only study what is in our old 
book.” 

“Well, Bill, 1 am going home to find out what blue-tailed skinks 
eat and then feed this one.” 

“So long Jim, I'll see you later. I have to go home and read chapter 
twenty-eight in my biology book for Mr. Cramit.”—-RoBert Haynes. 


A strong new Spelling Program for Grades 2-8 


MY SPELLING STUDYBOOKS 


by ARVILLE WHEELER 
Professor of Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers 


and CLYDE B. MOORE 
Professor of Education, Cornell University 


My SPELLING STUDYBOOKs encourage children to approach new 
words with interest, confidence, and a sense of increasing 
mastery. Each lesson provides a story to read, a picture to 
look at, things to do. By these steps a child meets a new word 
not as an isolated task, but as part of an enjoyable experience. 
My SPELLING STUDYBOOKS save you time and energy, and 
encourage your pupils in the understanding and use of words. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: NEw YorK Cuicaco San Francisco ATLANTA DALLAS 
Home Office: Boston 
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2 new revisions from 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 
Revised Ed. 


Thomas H. Briggs & Joseph Justman 
PRESERVING THE LUCID, readable style 


of the original version, this new revision brings the subject up-to-date. 
Important recent developments in supervision have been included and 
the treatment of supervision has been expanded to include the elementary 
as well as the high school. The organization of the book has been altered 
somewhat in the interest of greater clarity, and the chapter exercises 
have been worked over. The book is organized in three parts: Principles 
of Supervision, Planning, Organizing and Evaluating the Supervisory 
Program, and Methods in Supervision. Coming in June. 


CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH 
Revised Ed. 
Viktor Lowenfeld 
THE NEW REVISED EDITION of this book 


is not a revision in the common sense, but is rather an extension of the 
former edition. While the former version dealt mainly with the de- 
velopmental aspects and the way changes occur in creative work, the 
new edition analyzes the components of growth as seen in the single 
work of art. An unusually comprehensive group of illustrations includes 
several four-color plates of paintings done at various levels. There is 
a broad coverage of types of expression in the text—drawings, paintings, 
sculptures, modelings, design, work in material, and many others. 


Published in March—$5.00 


60 Fifth Ave. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York, N.Y. 
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Wisconsin Social Hygiene Briefs 
reviews KIRKEND ALL a second time: 


First review was in the April 2, 1951 issue. 
This review was in the January 18, 1952 issue: 


“May we again call your attention to Lester A. Kirkendall’s excellent book, 
Sex Education as Human Relations. We don’t want to seem too enthusiastic but 
we sincerely believe that Dr. Kirkendall has written one of the most helpful and 
constructive books on this subject ever to cross our desks. 


“This is an excellent aid for administrators and teachers interested in organiz- 
ing or supplementing their program on family relations, Special suggestions 
for home economics, physical education, biology, and social-studies instructors 
are included, as well as generally helpful tips for other faculty members. The 
philosophy and objectives of sex education and the roles the church, the school, 
and the rest of the community can play in this phase of our children’s develop- 
ment are thoroughly discussed. 


“A very complete biography of pamphlets, books, films, state programs, etc., 
is included for the teacher. We suggest this book for teacher training where a 
program of sex education is being integrated.” —Wisconsih Social Hygiene Briefs 


SEX EDUCATION 


AS HUMAN RELATIONS 
A Guidebook on Content and Methods 


By LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 
Associate Professor of Family Life Education 
School of Home Economics, Oregon State College 


FORMERLY: Director of the Association for Family Living, Chicago, Ill. . . . Senior 
Specialist in Health Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C... . 
Head of Division of Guidance, College of Education, University of Oklahoma . . . 
Chairman of National Committee on Education for Marriage and Family Life in 
the Schools of the National Council on Family Relations. 


Foreword by Robert J. Havighurst, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
Net professional price $3.60 
207 Fourth Ave. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. “New 
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Predictive Value for Academic Achievement 
of the A.C. E. Psychological 
Examination Scores 


EURI BELLE BOLTON 
Georgia State College for Women 


HOSE who have participated in the early efforts to formulate the 
ae and objectives of personnel work in education have 

advocated the principle that all phases of the program should be 
based on research. Darley, Paterson, Tyler, Williamson and others have 
recommended research as the only rational method of establishing the 
reliability and validity of the techniques and procedures used and that 
it should be one of the methods of evaluating the results obtained from 
local programs developed to meet the needs of particular student 
groups (2, 3, 13, 19, and 21). Counseling and guiding students is 
only one phase of a comprehensive personnel program, but Mathewson 
has recently emphasized the importance of establishing on the basis of 
research the principles and techniques used in this phase of the work 
(12). Blaesser has suggested that an evaluation of the predictive value 
of placement tests used in guiding students is one source of data which 
an administrator might use to help in evaluating the total program of 
personnel work at his institution (2). Davis, in the American Council 
on Education summary of the principles applied in the extensive use 
of tests for selecting men and women in the Armed Services during 
World War II for specific and for advanced training, has made a strong 
plea for further research as these principles are tried out for general 
purposes of education (3). Marquis has recently said that if psychology 
is to meet the responsibility of helping to solve the crucial problems in 
social organization and relationships which the present growing demand 
for services of psychologists in the Armed Services, in the Federal 
Government and in education and social welfare work is placing on all 
those who enter this field either as teachers or as practical psychologists, 
it must go forward on the basis of more courageous and original research 
than is being done at the present (11). 
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Notwithstanding the general emphasis which has been given to the 
need for research as a part of a personnel program, many psychologists 
and educators who are training counselors and specialists for practical 
work in this field have recently expressed concern because of the limited 
amount of research that is being done. One of the most typical state- 
ments of the problem is the following by Wright and Darley: “Although 
great strides have been made, yet there is much to be done before 
research data and clinical methods are firmly grounded and confidently 
practiced. The frontiers of research lie in the direction of this goal; the 
studies that point toward its eventual realization are still too few.” They 
think that there is a need for more “. . . prediction studies of educational 
success as a means of articulating various segments of education with 
each other and education with life itself” (22). 

It is the purpose of the present study and of two related studies which 
will be published later to give a brief general analysis of the predictive 
value for academic achievement of the tests which have been given to 
entering freshmen at Georgia State College for Women from 1946 
through 1950. The effectiveness of the tests in achieving certain ob- 
jectives of the counseling and guidance program will be discussed. 
The following questions will be considered. (1) Does the A. C. E. Psy- 
chological Examination have greater value for counseling students if 
the Q- and the L-scores as well as the total scores are used in analyzing 
the mental abilities of the studets? (2) Do the scores made on this test 
by students when they are freshmen have any value for counseling in- 
dividual students after their first year in college? (3) Do the A. C. E. 
Psychology scores have better predictive value for academic achieve- 
ment than the I. Q. scores made on the Otis Quick-Scoring Test of Mental 
Ability? (4) Does the total number of quality points earned in any one 
quarter and at the end of the freshman year predict the later academic 
achievement of students better than the scores made on the A. C. E. 
Psychological Examination when they enter college? 


The Test and Methods of Analysis 
The 1946 edition of the American Council on Education Psychol- 
ogical Examination and of the English Test, Form Q, and the A. C. E. 
Social Studies Test, Form C2, were given to the entering freshman 
class in the fall of 1946. The same edition of the Psychological Ex- 
amination has been given to each entering class since then. The 1946 
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edition of the A. C. E. Cooperative English Test, Form T, was given to 
the classes entering in 1947 and in 1949, and Form C2 of this test 
was given to the entering class of 1948. All of these forms of the English 
test are the higher level examinations which were developed for twelfth 
grade and college students. The scores made on all of these tests were 
obtained from the permanent records in the registrar’s office.’ The Otis 
Quick-Scoring Test of Mental Ability, Gamma, Form C, for high school 
and college students was given by the writer to the 1950 freshman 
class on May 10, 1950. An analysis of the scores made on the A. C. E. 
English test will be published later. 

The total number of quality points earned by each student on all 
courses taken each quarter and at the end of each college year was 
used as the criterion of academic success. For the seniors, the average 
number of quality points earned during their four years in college 
was also computed. An A grade at this college has a quality point value 
of 6; a B grade has a value of 4 quality points; a C grade has a value 
of 2 quality points and grades of D and F have no value in quality 
points. Each student must earn the equivalent of 2 quality points for the 
number of courses required for graduation before she can receive 
a degree, regardless of the number of courses taken or the length of 
time it takes her to complete her work. 

The four groups of subjects included in this study will be referred 
to in terms of their classification in college during the academic year, 
1949-1950 as freshnien, sophomores, juniors, and seniors. Records 
were complete for 202 freshmen, for 176 sophomores, for 110 juniors, 
and for only 75 seniors. The records for some students in each group 
had to be omitted because they were incomplete either for test scores 
or because they had attended G. S. C. W. irregularly or had done part 
of their work at other institutions.” 

Though a larger number of subjects would have been more desirable, 
especially for the senior class, the correlation coefficients obtained are 
highly reliable. When checked against the null hypothesis, all coef- 
ficients for the freshman class are highly reliable at the .01 per cent 


* These scores were punched on cards and the correlations run on the Hollerith Machine 
by Mrs. Wilma B. Sanders at the University of Georgia. 

* If low-ranking students in the upper classes had attended summer school to make up 
quality points, these were omitted and only those earned during each academic year of 
three quarters were included, unless a regular academic quarter was omitted and the year’s 
work completed in the twelve weeks of the following summer. 
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level of confidence; for the sophomores, they are reliable at the .01 
per cent level of confidence unless they fall below .194 and at the .05 
per cent level unless they fall below .148. They are reliable for the 
juniors at the .01 per cent level of confidence unless they fall below 
.244 and at the .05 per cent level unless they fall below .187. For the 
seniors the correlations are reliable at the .01 per cent level unless they 
fall below .292 and at the .05 per cent level unless they fall below .227 
(5, 298-301). 
Results 


Predictive Value of the A.C. E. Psychological Examination Scores 


The reliability of the differences between the correlation coefficients 
for the Q-, the L-, and the total scores and the criterion are given in 
Table I. Lindquist’s corrected formula for computing the reliability of 
differences between correlation coefficients based on random samples 
was used to obtain the standard deviations of the differences (5, 268- 
308 and 10, 218). The test of significance for the T ratios of these 
differences was checked against the null hypothesis at the 1% and the 
5% level of confidence. 

The Total scores predict academic achievement for these groups of 
students better than either the Q- or the L- scores. The differences be- 
tween the coefficients for the Q- scores and the Total scores were not 
checked for reliability, but they are without exception larger than those 
between the Q- scores and the L- scores which were checked and, with 
only two exceptions, for the freshmen and sophomores during their 
freshman year, were found to be reliable at either the 1% or the 5% 
level of confidence. The differences between the predictive value of the 
Q- scores for the juniors when compared with the L-scores and the Total 
scores are similar to those for the freshmen and sophomores, but they 
are smaller and not reliable even at the 5% level of confidence. The dif- 
ferences between the L- and the Total scores are all quite small and 
it is obvious that they are not reliable. The L- scores predict academic 
achievement better than the Q- scores and almost as well as the Total 
scores. These results agree with those reported for men and women 
freshmen at the University of Georgia (14). 

The explanation of the higher predictive value of the L- scores for 
the academic achievement of these students during their first year in 
college is undoubtedly that the verbal abilities measured by the in- 
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dividual tests which determine them are essential for successful work 
in the social sciences and in English. Of the ten courses which they 
took during the freshman year, nine were required general education 
courses and four of these were in the social studies and in English. 
The students who made the lowest ranks on the English test had to com- 
plete an additional non-credit course in the fundamentals of language 


Table I 


CoMPARISON OF THE PREDICTIVE VALUE OF THE PART AND THE TOTAL 
A. C. E. PsycHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION SCORES 


Freshmen (N - 202) 


Q. P.’s Coefficients Differences in r’s 
Quarter & Year Q-Score L-Score Total L-Q T-Q T-L 
Q. P.’s_ Fall 513 599 605 .086* 092 .006 
Q.P.’s Winter 468 556 578 .088 110 022 
Q.P.’s_ Spring 446 042 090 .096* -109 013 
Total Q. P.’s Fr. Yr. 511 627 632 005 

Sophomores (N - 176) 
QP.’s_ Fall 364 494 531 130** 167 037 
Q. Winter 373 536 515 163** -.021 
QP.’s_ Spring 448 447 473 001 025 026 
Q.P.’s_ Fr. Year 438 579 635 * .060 
Q.P.’s_ Soph. Year 353 400 426 .047 073 026 
Juniors (N - 110) 
Q.P.’s Fall 475 557 607 .082 1132 .020 
Q.P.’s Winter 489 499 581 .010 092 082 
Q. P.’s_ Spring 391 403 447 012 056 044 
Q.P.’s Fr. Year 525 561 634 036 ‘109 073 
Q.P.’s Soph. Year AT77 454 518 -.023 041 064 
Q.P.’s Jr. Year .308 33S 369 027 061 034 
Seniors (N -75) 
QP’s Jr. Year — 551 


** Difference is reliable at the 1% level of confidence 
* Difference is reliable at the 5% level of confidence 


that are essential for communication. Heston, in a factor analysis study 
of intercorrelations between the individual scores made on the Graduate 
Record Examination by women students at DePauw University found 
that a common verbal ability factor was largely involved in the fol- 
lowing tests: Effectiveness of Expression, Vocabulary, Social Studies 
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and Literature. He gives the following explanation of the finding. “One 
can assume this is largely a factor involving verbal facility, the capacity 
to recognize and comprehend subject-matter primarily involving word 
usage as contrasted to the use of formulae, equations and diagnosis. 
Factor I might be regarded tentatively as ‘reading comprehension’ 
(7,346).” 

In a recent study based upon tests given to 60 students from the col- 
lege of the University of Chicago and to 63 students from two public 
schools in the same system for the purpose of testing the hypothesis 
that tests of intelligence will be related but not perfectly with tests of 
critical thinking, Furst obtained results similar to the findings of this 
study and to those reported by Heston. Though this study was not pri- 
marily concerned with the comparative value of the Q- score and the L- 
score for predicting academic achievement, his coefficients show that the 
correlations between all of the tests of critical thinking, except that for 
interpretation of data in the physical sciences, and between all of the 
tests of non-critical thinking except the test of ability to make elementary 
mathematical calculations, and the L- score were higher both before 
and after the students had taken courses designed “. . . to emphasize 
critical analysis and interpretation of original. works in the several 
fields” than were the correlations between the Q- score and the several 
tests included in the analysis (4). 


Decreasing Predictive Value of the A.C. E. 
Psychological Examination Scores 


The second question considered in this study is: “What value have the 
scores made on the A. C. E. Psychological Examination by entering 
freshmen for counseling them after their first year in college?” This 
question was suggested by the observation that upper class students to 
whom comparable forms of this test were given for demonstration pur- 
poses made higher average scores than those usually made by freshman 
classes. The samples upon which these comparisons were made are too 
small to warrant inclusion in this study. It is possible, however, to com- 
pare the correlations between the psychology test scores and the criterion 
for two years for the sophomores and for three years for the juniors. 
The differences shown by this comparison are given in Table II. 

The correlations between all of the A. C. E. Psychology scores and 
the total number of quality points earned during the academic year 
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Table II 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE A. C, E. PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
SCORES AND THE CRITERION FROM THE FRESHMAN THROUGH 
THE JUNIOR YEAR 


Total Q. P.’s for A. C. E. Psychology Scores 

Years Compared Q-Score L-Score Total Score Class 

Q. P.’s freshman year 438 515 635 Sophomores 
Q. P.’s sophomore year 393 400 426 Sophomores 
Difference .085* .209* * 

Q. P.’s freshman year 029 61 634 Juniors 
Q. P.’s sophomore year A77 454 518 Juniors 
Difference 048 116** 

Q. P.’s freshman year 925 561 634 Juniors 
Q. P.’s junior year 308 335 .369 Juniors 
Difference aut 226** 265** 

Q. P.’s sophomore year A477 454 518 Juniors 
Q. P.’s junior year 308 335 369 Juniors 
Difference .169** 119 /149* 


** Differences are reliable at the (1% level of confidence 
* Differences are reliable at the 5% level of confidence 


decrease decidedly from the end of the freshman year through the end 
of the junior year. The decrease is greatest for the Total scores. This is 
shown by the comparisons of the coefficients between these scores and 
the criterion for the freshman and sophomore years, for the sophomore 
and junior years, and for the freshman and junior years. In the case 
of the juniors, the correlation is .634 for the freshman year and only 
.369 for the junior year. The smallest loss in predictive value is that 
between the Q- scores and the criterion from the freshman to the sopho- 
more year. Many of these students postponed the two required general 
education courses in either mathematics or the natural sciences until 
the sophomore year, and the smaller decreases in these coefficients agree 
with the theoretical expectation that the Q-score measures abilities that 
are essential factors in successful learning in these fields (18). With 
the exception of three comparisons, all differences for all scores are 
reliable at the 1% level of confidence and one of these is reliable at 
the 5% level. Only the Total scores are available for this comparison 
for the small group of seniors, but they show the same loss in predic- 
tive value from the freshman to the senior year. (See Table I.) 

The data available for this study are not adequate for explaning the 
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cause of the decreasing value of these A. C. E. Psychological Examina- 
tion scores made by entering freshmen for predicting success in college 
work for each succeeding year. One explanation investigated in 
a number of recent studies is that the intelligence of students 
may continue to develop through the adolescent years and perhaps be- 
yond if they continue a program of formal education. Hartson as early 
as 1936 reported a gain of as much as 30 points on the Ohio State 
University Examination from the freshman to the senior year for 
those who ranked in the three lowest deciles when they first took the 
test. He found a definite relation between the type of test upon which im- 
provement was made and the character of the courses in which the 
students had specialized. The English and Foreign Language majors 
continued to grow in their ability to deal with this type of test, but were 
less intelligent in handling numerical symbols in the senior year than 
when they entered college, while on the other hand those who majored in 
mathematics and science did better on the numerical computations. He 
thinks that the inclusion of a good deal of mathematics in intelligence 
tests may account for the earlier finding that there is no development 
of intelligence after students graduate from high school, and that his 
data may imply that students who attend college may continue to grow 
in such intelligence as is measured by vocabulary tests (6). 


Hunter has recently reported results similar to those obtained by 
Hartson. He gave to students in a small liberal arts college the same 
edition of the A. C. E. Psychological Examination which they had taken 
when they entered college. The number of subjects in each class was 
small, but they made a gain of 23, 24, 26, and 31 percentile points. 
No attempt was made to analyze the possible influence of practice effects 
from having taken the test previously upon the average gains in test 
scores made, but he interprets them to represent intellectual growth. 
He says, “According to these data, nearly 75 per cent of the total 
growth in four college years actually took place during the first year 
of college” (8,288). He attributes this greater growth during the first 
year to the better motivation of the students which resulted from the 
guidance program and recommends that upperclass students be chal- 
lenged to greater intellectual effort so that they may achieve more 
growth in intelligence. 


Shuey compared the scores made on the 1947 revision of the A. C. E. 
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Psychological Examination by 108 seniors at Randolph Macon with the 
scores they had made on the 1944 edition of this test when they were 
freshmen. The mean age of this group of students was 17.8 years when 
they took the first test. He gives this summary of results: “After three 
years in college the mean percentile rank was increased by 14.7, 12.8, 
and 11 points on the Q-, the L- and total score respectively . . . The Q- 
increase is significant at the one per cent level of confidence, the L- 
at the two per cent level and the gross increase is significant at the five 
per cent level of confidence” (16, 421-422). He concludes that this 


gain in test score represents growth in the types of mental abilities 
measured by the A. C. E. test. 


Thorndike, in a recent analysis of the gains made on the A. C. E. 
Psychological Examination from the first to the last of a series of three 
or more tests given at different age levels, has concluded that the large 
gains in standard scores made on the tests at the second and third testing 
cannot all be accounted for by practice, but indicates that adolescents 
who remain in school may contine to grow in intelligence until the age 
of twenty and probably beyond. The larger number of subjects used 

-in this study, the use of standard scores to equalize differences in the 
different editions of the test taken and the careful statistical checks 
used to analyze the possible influence of practice effects lend weight 


to the validity of his conclusion that mental growth continues beyond 
the adolescent years (17). 


Schlesser has reported similar gains made on the A. C. E. Psychol- 
ogical Examination by 251 Navy Pre-midshipmen who were on the 
average 24.5 years of age at the time of beginning a highly speeded- 
up refresher course which would enable them to compete with other 
officer candidates who had completed four years of college work. His 
subjects made a gain of twenty-two percentiles or sixty-eight scaled 
score points between a first and second A. C. E. test given before and 
after twelve weeks of the intensive program of study. He secured only 
36 original scores made when the men were college freshmen to check 
for practice effects, but he concluded that about half of the gain might 
be attributed to the effects of the highly motivated program of work 
done (15). The period of time was so short between the first and second 
tests given by Schlesser that it seems more logical to regard any con- 
clusions from his results about the growth of intelligence during the 
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adult years as tentative until they can be verified by other similar studies. 

Further investigations will have to be made in order to determine 
the upper age limit of the growth of intelligence, but the results obtained 
in this study and those reviewed above indicate that when the A. C. E. 
Psychological Examination is given to college freshmen, the scores 
made on it at that time should not be used to counsel the students when 
they are juniors or seniors. 


Correlations between the Otis I. Q. Scores and the A.C. E. 
Psychological Examination Scores and the Criterion 


In general the A. C. E. test scores have higher predictive value for 
academic achievement than the Otis I. Q. scores. Data for this compari- 
son are available from only the freshman group. (See Table III.) The 
Otis test was given in May after the freshmen had been in college for 
almost a year, and it is, therefore, necessary to assume that they made 
relatively the same ranks on the test given at that time as they would 
have if they had taken it at the same time they took the Psychological 
Examination. The correlation coefficients between the Otis I. Q. scores 
and the criterion are higher for all quarters and for the year than those 
between the Q- scores and the criterion, but all of the differences are 
quite small and are not reliable at the five per cent level of confidence. 
The coefficients betwen the L-scores and the Total scores and the criterion 
are, however, all higher than those between the Otis I.Q. scores and the 
criterion. The larger differences for the L- scores are not significant 
for the different quarters of the school year, but all other differences 
for both scores are highly significant at the one per cent level of con- 
fidence. The conclusion that the A. C. E. scores indicate future success 
in college work better than the Otis I. Q. scores seems to be warranted. 
These differences are further evidence that much of the value of the 
A. C. E. scores for counseling students will be lost unless all three of 
the scores are used in analyzing their abilities. 

The correlations between the scores made on both of these aptitude 
tests are higher than those reported in two recent studies. Lanigan cor- 
related the scores made on the A. C. E. Psychological Examination, 
The Otis Test of Mental Ability, and the Minnesota Speed of Reading 
Test with the academic achievement of freshmen, who entered Boston 
University in the fall of 1947, in six subject-matter fieids. The criterion 
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Table Il 


CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN THE A. C. E. PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
SCORES AND THE CRITERION AND BETWEEN THE Oris I. Q. Scores 
AND THE CRITERION 


Criterion Scores for Different Periods 


Test Scores Q.P.’s Fall Q.P.’s Winter Q.P’s Spring Q.P.’s Fr. Yr. 
Q-Score 513 468 446 11 
Otis I. Q. Scores 548 522 488 561 
Dif. Otis-Q 035 054 042 .050 
L-Score 599 556 542 627 
Otis I. Q. Scores 548 488 561 
Dif. L-Otis 051 034 054 .066* 
Total A. C. E. 605 578 632 
Otis I. Q. Scores 048 322 488 561 
Dif. Total-Otis .056* * .067* .071** 


** Difference is reliable at the 1% level of confidence. 
* Difference is reliable at the 5% level of confidence. 


of academic achievement used was the average of the grade point scores 
earned in the fields of English, Social Studies, Language, Mathematics, 
Science and the Fine Arts from September, 1943 through June, 1946. 
Her coefficients for the Otis test were so low that she advised that it not 
be used to predict academic success in any fields except the Sciences 
and Social Sciences. The highest correlations obtained for her subjects 
for the A. C. E. scores were .501 with the Social Studies and .442 with 
achievement in the Sciences (9). It is true, as she says, that other factors 
besides scholastic aptitudes determine the quality of work students do in 
their college courses, but if she had computed correlations with the 
criterion for each of the years taken separately, the coefficients for the 
freshman year may have been higher. The results for the G. S. C. W. 
juniors included in this study indicate that there is a decided decrease 
in the predictive value of the A. C. E. Psychology scores from the fresh- 
man through the junior year. 

Wallace has recently reported correlations between the three A. C. E. 
Psychology test scores and grades earned in the eighteen largest and 
most usual courses of the first semester for 323 freshmen entering the 
University of Michigan in the fall of 1947. He also correlated the 
test scores with the average grades for each semester and for the fresh- 
man year. The highest coefficient obtained was .410 between the Total 
A. C. E. score and the average of the course grades for the freshman 
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year. He found so little differential predictive value for the Q- and 
the L- scores of this test that he thinks caution should be exercised in 
using them for purposes of educational guidance (20). It is possible 
that the higher general and differential predictive value of the A. C. E. 
scores for the quality of work done by the students included in this 
study may be explained by a difference in the criterion used for 
academic achievement. All except two small groups of these G. S. C. W. 
students were required to take nine courses in general education during 
their freshman year and four of these were in English and in the Social 
Studies. 


The Predictive Value of the Total Number of Quality Points Earned at 
Various Intervals for Later Academic Achievement 
The number of quality points earned during each quarter of the 
freshman year and the total number of quality points earned during the 
freshman and the sophomore years are considered as predictors of 
academic achievement during the sophomore and the junior years. The 
differences between the correlations compared are given in Tables V 
and VI. With only one exception the comparisons for both freshmen and 


Table IV 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE TOTAL QUALITY POINTS FOR THE FALL 
QuARTER COMPARED WITH THOSE FOR PLACEMENT TEST SCORES AS 
PREDICTORS OF LATER ACHIEVEMENT 


Freshman (N - 202) 


Criterion Scores 


Predictors Fall Winter Spring Freshman Year 
Q. P.’s Fall — .747 680 890 
Total English -- 600 701 
Difference 147%* -.027 189** 
Q. P.’s Fall Fr. Yr. 747 680 890 
Total Psychology — 578 555 632 
Difference .169** 4125°* .258°* 
Juniors ,(N - 110) 

Q. P.’s Fall Quarter Fr. Yr. 718 .903 
Total English 537 422 617 
Difference .181** .286** 
Q. P.’s Fall Quarter Fr. Year 718 .903 
Total Psychology _— 581 AAT 634 
Difference .284** .269** 


** Difference is reliable at the 1% level. 
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juniors show that the total number of quality points earned during the 
Fall Quarter of the freshman year are better predictors of the quality 
of work done during the succeeding quarter of that year than either the 
Total A. C. E. English scores or the Total A. C. E. Psychological Ex- 
amination scores. At this college the placement test scores are used 
to discover the needs of the students in order that the curriculum and 
teaching may be adjusted to meet their needs and as a basis for counsel- 
ing them about choices of a vocation. Therefore the higher predictive 
value of quality points earned for later achievement seems to indicate 
that the counseling and guidance program has helped more students to 
succeed in their college work than could have done so without it. 


Table V 


CorRRELATIONS BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF QUALITY Points EARNED EACH 
QUARTER OF THE FRESHMAN YEAR AND THE TOTAL NUMBER FOR THIS YEAR 
AND THE CRITERION FOR ACHIEVEMENT DURING THE SOPHOMORE AND THE 
Junior YEARS 


Quality Points for Each Quarter and the Criterion 
for the Sophomore Year 


Fall Winter Spring 
(Sophomores N - 176) 


Total Q. P.’s Fr. Year and 


Total Q. P.’s Soph. Year .788 -788 .788 
Total Q. P.’s Soph. Year 750 .737 
Difference* 070 .038 051 


(Juniors N -'110) 


Total Q. P.’s Fr. Year and 


Total Q. P.’s Soph. Year 880 880 880 
Total Q. P.’s Soph. Year 796 679 745 
Difference 084 201 135 
Total Q. P.’s Fr. Year and 

Total Q. P.’s Jr. Year 629 629 629 
Total Q. P.’s Junior Year 543 544 580 
Difference 095 085 049 


* Reliability scores were not computed for these differences. 


The following evidence from a mimeographed report on another phase 
of this study which was submitted to the faculty gives support to the 
above conclusion that the counseling and guidance program contributed 
to the later success of these students. It was pointed out that “There 
is practically no difference in the average number of quality points 
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earned by the four class groups during their freshman and sophomore 
years,” but “. . . The average number of quality points made by the 
juniors and seniors during their third and fourth years in college is 
reliably higher than that made by any class group during their first 
two years. The concentration of work in a major field during these 
years is one factor which would cause the improvement in the quality 
of work done. Students are encouraged by teachers and counselors 
to major in the fields in which they do their best work. Another factor 
which undoubtedly affects the standard of achievement of the juniors 
and the seniors is that many of them have eliminated some of the 
defects in their background of preparation for college work which 
caused them to make lower grades during their junior college year.” 

The comparisons of correlations given for the sophomores and the 
juniors in Table V indicate that the total number of quality points earned 
at the end of the freshman year predict the academic achievement 
of these students during their sophomore and junior years better than 
the number of quality points earned at the end of any quarter during the 
freshman year. When the counseling and guidance program was first 
introduced at this college, the dean of instruction agreed to consider 
the hypothesis that if it should have any value in helping students to 
achieve a higher standard of scholarship, it should take at least a year 
for them to evaluate their abilities and decide whether or not they 
should continue their work in college. A ruling was made that no 
student would be officially excluded from college because of low 
standards of scholarship until the end of the freshman year. These 
results indicate that the hypothesis was valid. 


Conclusions 


1. The A. C. E. Psychological Examination scores will have moré 
value for guidance if all three scores are used in analyzing the mental 
abilities of the students. The L- score predicts achievement in general 
academic work better than the Q- score and the Total score predicts 
better than either of the part scores. The differences between the Total 
and the L- scores obtained for these students are, however, small and 
unreliable. 

2. The A. C. E. Psychological Examination scores made by freshmen 
~ ® Bolton, Euri Belle. Brief Analysis of the Grades Earned by Representative samples of 
G. S. C. W. students in the classes from 1946-1950. Mimeographed Report to the Faculty, p. 6. 
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when they enter college have very little general predictive value for 
the quality of work they will do as juniors and seniors.’ The data 
available for this study are not sufficient to explain the loss in the 
predictive value of these scores. The studies related to the problem, 
which were reviewed, indicate that it may be caused by the continued 
development of intelligence throughout and beyond the adolescent years. 
Further evidence in regard to this explanation should prove of value 
to all who teach and counsel college students. 

3. A comparison for the 1949-1950 freshman group of the correla- 
tions between the A. C. E. Psychology scores and the Otis I. Q. scores 
and the criterion indicates that the A. C. E. scores predict achievement 
better than the Otis I. Q. scores. 

4. Since the total number of quality points made during the fresh- 
man year predicts standards of scholarship achieved by students in 
later years better than the number of quality points earned during 
any one quarter of the year and better than either of the two placement 
test scores used in this analysis, it would seem advisable for all students 


who enter this college to wait at least one year before they withdraw 
because of low standards of scholarship. 
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Leaders—Obsolete or Modern? 


UROPEAN VISITORS might be surprised in the United States when they 
meet a rather omnipresent calling for leaders. It might seem that 
leadership is linked together with democracy as its prime requisite 

and that democracy cannot exist without leaders. Visitors are amazed, 
as they are rather doubtful about leaders because of recent experiences 
with them. Leaders are discredited by clear-thinking Europeans, and 
leadership is conceived not as a way to future hopes but rather as a 
relic of dismal past. 

Thus it is questionable whether leaders may meet the needs of the 
present society and whether their mental traits are in harmony with 
functions we are expecting from a future society. There is a tendency 
to see a difference between a dangerous European and a harmless 
American appearance of leaders, but even European leaders appeared 
harmless at first; what developed from all that is fresh in memory. 

Although it is advisable for a visitor to keep his view unbiased by any 
prejudice, he cannot be deaf to critical voices like that of Dean Robert 
B. Brown of the University of Illinois implied in the question: “Just 
what is this new, basic, scientific, democratic leadership-training furor, 
and what is there about it that is as yet either new or scientific or demo- 
cratic or dynamic or even useful?” (School and Society, August 18, 
1951, p. 97). 

We presume that there are serious problems behind the effort of all 
those who are planning to foster educational leadership. Better educa- 
tion is their task, and it is worthy of serious consideration at any time 
and in any society. But there are several latent dangers in the practice 
of leadership which probably escape the attention of leadership- 
campaign-initiators. It is to the benefit of democracy to make a thorough 
analysis of this problem. As the task of the improvement of teaching 
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is world-wide, I presume that some experiences from Europe might be 
helpful in throwing more light upon the question from angles which 
may reveal even hidden parts of that complex social task. 


Extraordinariness as a Danger 

The most obvious danger is hidden in the relationship of a leader to 
his environment: The leader is placed in a top position as a rule. But 
regularly a top-man finds himself, sooner or later, to be regarded as one 
of the superior rank whether he wants it or not. [t depends upon the 
situation, upon opportunities, as well as upon his will to get in such a 
position. Being ahead of others makes him isolated from them. The 
separatedness of the leader is not imaginary but it is a real fact. An 
outstanding sculptor who was subjected to reproaches for his loneliness 
expressed it fittingly: “The eagle flies alone.” 

This isolationism has usually some serious consequences: a leader 
gives the impression that he is a unique, extraordinary phenomenon 
standing apart from other ordinary people. Some people would be in- 
clined to excuse him from any obligation, including even moral norms. 
Happily not all do so. 

But a more actual danger resides in the subjective reaction of a.leader 
to the temptation arising from his extraordinariness. If the leader per- 
ceives his special position in proportion to other people, he easily accepts 
the belief in his own outstanding mental outfit and finds it proved by 
people’s “reverence.” Consequently he joins his exceptional position 
to a desire to be treated as an exception and requires privileges as the 
obvious implication of his extraordinary endowments. His isolation 
from others is definite and enlarged. 

If leaders reserve for themselves the privilege of deciding by means 
of their authority, they are regarded as having the duty to be authorita- 
tive. If they are not so, they would lose their leading position. Their 
authoritativeness is commonly recognized as well as their privilege 
to make vital decisions. 

They are regarded as if they were infallible, or at least as if they 
were inclined to a very low probability of mistakes. It would be inter- 
esting to find out whether leaders are concerned about criteria of truth 
and about better ways of thinking. Many types of leadership require 
other qualities than refined thinking. Noetics are enjoyed by top 
intellects only. 
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And even if a person were sensitive enough to truth’s reliable founda- 
tions, it would be doubtful whether this thinking would develop along 
philosophical lines while in a position as leader. That type of thinking 
would be in conflict with the privileged position of authoritative power. 
Few leaders would resist the temptation to proceed along the way of the 
least resistance. Sooner or later they would become authoritative, 
self-assertive, egoistic, and finally even irresponsible. This development 
concerns not only political leaders, but also those in education-official 
positions as well as minor places in teachers’ organizations. 

They are best characterized by the structure of “strong personalities” : 
they show strong ego-feeling, tendency to domination, self assertion 
and self confidence almost without limits. Both later traits go hand in 
hand with disrespect and recklessness, the stronger the personality, the 
more disrespectful to other people’s opinions, needs, and interests. They 
accept as truth their subjective experience. The logical consistency of 
decisions and opinions is not their primary concern. They adjust their 
judgment to circumstances, confidence in the possibility of finding 
enough arguments to satisfy the decision in this or opposite direction. 
They are rather stubborn than consistent. Instead of principles they 
emphasize elasticity, but above all they see everything through their own 
spectacles. Their subjective participation, their ego-involvement become 
tremendous. 

There is still another danger in their vanity. They like to be popular. 
Objective improvement is not their primary concern but their personal 
profit. They use demagoguery as their strategy. They conform to the 
crowd. They are effective as enticers rather than as leaders, pulling 
the people downward instead of upward along the line of less resistance. 
This strategy is pernicious to democracy as well as is the purely au- 
thoritative one. 

Do the leading personalities have their character qualities from 
natute, or are they a nurture product? Is their development so in- 
evitable, as to make them an inescapable feature of our social life? 

Children even in their nursery age show aggressiveness and domina- 
tion traits. But if every child which manifests an egocentric self as- 
sertion should develop in a leader, we should have more leaders than 
led people. It is obvious that the original inclinations are not the only 
responsible factors. Social environment is decisive. Speaking about 
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leaders as desired and socially approved creates in the people the 
disposition of looking to a leader as to a longed for saviour. The 
incessant and helpless calling for leaders evokes the ghost of leaders 
with their mystical qualities and prepares by means of a collective 
suggestion the acceptability of a leader as a matter of course ;—and thus 
a strong personality, reckless enough, self confident, and belligerent 
is installed on the throne of the command. The feverish desire of the 
people for a leader makes them ready to accept the orders. 

This atmosphere of submission develops offensive character in leaders. 
When their aggressiveness does not meet a proportional resistance, 
then the egoism and self-confidence grow beyond any limits. Even 
Hitler was in 1932 a man who could master his temperament in pro- 
portion to Marshall Hindenburg. But after Hindenburg’s death in 1934, 
Hitler proclaimed his function of Fuehrer as supreme in the State, and 
meeting practically no opposition, he developed quickly a many-sided 
_arrogance, which grew then into fantastical dimensions. 

It is obvious that domination is an ordinary ambition of leaders. 
Sometimes more disguised, sometimes quite open. Whenever it means 
a regulated submission of others as a normalized procedure, it becomes 
antidemocratic. 

Modern democracy started as a reaction against the exploitation 
of man by man, against the looking upon the other man as a means for 
getting to power by a strong personality. Democracy is not in harmony 
with the idea of leadership, of supremacy of a man over the other 
man. The fundamental democratic maxim of equality implies another 
social technique: namely that of making every individual responsible 
for solution of problems within his reach and of enabling him to feel 
the need and fitness to solve them autonomously, regarding simul- 
taneously his own profit as well as the welfare of the society. This 
equality of opportunity and responsibility was not reached quickly. 
Rousseau’s emphasis upon the individual’s inalienable rights is the 
result of ages of ideological struggle against the enslavement of the 
individual, against the conquering of man by man. 

We had the opportunity to observe this mechanism of social inter- 
course in teachers’ lives when after 1918 a new state administration 
was built in Czechoslovakia and many new persons came to power as 
superintendents. Their authoritative personalities raised animosity 
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against themselves, as a rule, and were not very successful in general. 
But there was another thing which irritated and still does irritate the 
rank-and-file teacher more than mere obedience and command. Teach- 
ers are highly sensitive to the cultural standing of their superiors. When 
it was higher than their own, the teachers generally followed the instruc- 
tions of the superintendent, even with satisfaction, but were extremely 
irritated when their superintendent was a man without culture, without 
outstanding qualifications. Just this type of man required an absolute 
submission. More cultivated teachers and less cultivated superinten- 
dents never go in consonance. Man is reluctant to submit to a non- 
cultured person, however high his position may be. 


My experience from Austrian and Czechoslovak schools convinced me 
that the cultural standing is of primary importance and may balance 
even some deficiencies in professional expertness. There was a rule up 
to 1918 that a superintendent of elementary schools should have as a 
minimal qualification, the teachers’ diploma for secondary education. 
This type of teachers had a separate training at the university, different 
from that of elementary teachers. The secondary teachers did not have 
the experience in elementary teaching and even did not know the 
problems of elementary education. Although their professional qualifca- 
tion showed many lacunae, their cultural standing was high, and they 
were received by the elementary teacher with respect. Even after 1918 in 
the free democratic state of Czechoslovakia I heard many times the 
criticism of narrowly specialized elementary experts as superintendents 
and a longing by elementary practicioners for more culturally qualified 
secondary teachers in those places. I knew several secondary teachers 


who, as superintendents, were successful and respected by primary 
teachers. 


But there were cases like this: In a school district there was a teacher 
greatly interested in the history of elementary education. He did 
independent research and published several good studies. His cultural 
background was very high and it was generally expected that he could 
become a district superintendent. But an insignificant man succeeded in 
gaining the position by political intrigues although he had neither 
cultural nor outstanding professional qualification. All he had was a 
strong position in the Social Democratic Party. He issued orders and 
required absolute submission. It was particularly difficult for the 
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former one, who was also an expert in children’s art and social science 
for elementary grades, to obey silently. After several clashes between 
them the new superintendent, finding that he could not match the re- 
_ search worker at the public meetings, started a campaign of persecution. 
Finally the research worker preferred to leave the district and let him- 
self be transferred to the jurisdiction of another superintendent. 

Several teachers of that district confessed to me their feelings of 
extreme disappointment and humiliation caused by the orders of the 
new superintendent for whom they could have no esteem. They were all 
working creatively in education with an outstanding interest and tried 
to plan for the improvement of elementary teaching. Creative person- 
alities among teachers have personal interest to further their profes- 
sional and cultural standing. If they must bow before authority, they 
turn bitter, passive, or indifferent. It is a loss of the most priceless human 
qualities which is disastrous for education any time. 

The abuse of order-giving is the most frequent error of all beginners 
in powerful positions, although the deceptive effect of orders may be 
easily discovered. Every high-school teacher knows that orders evoke 
the resistance of teen-agers. The drive against smoking in the school 
develops a feverish outbreak of smoking in toilets and other hidden 
places. When students are ordered to read books A, B, C, and not to 
read the books X, Y, Z, we may be sure that the reverse will be executed 
in practice. Therefore a teacher wishing to induce the idea of reading 
several classical novels issued a strong prohibition upon those works. 
He succeeded. During the occupation the oppressed population did 
just the opposite to orders issued by the hostile authority. Purposeful 
reactions of sabotage are common in clandestine movements. The 
opposition against orders is almost automatic. The old Romans used to 
say: “Nitimur in vetitum, cupimusque negata—we endeavor for the 
prohibited and desire what is forbidden.” 


This experience resulted in an effort of contemporary applied psy- 
chology to avoid direct suggestions, orders, requests, stimulations, and 
to apply rather the indirect approach of information and comparison 
by opposition of two eventualities: one which should be avoided and 
the other one desirable. But the subject has to make the choice himself 
and preserve thus the feeling of free will. From the point of view of 
democratic intercourse it is obviously preferable that we make an ef- 
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fort to find the way out of the dilemma. Regardless of how the premises 
may be inculcated, the decision bears the label of subjective creative 
participation, which is for a democratic life highly precious. 

This justifies the question as to whether and to what extent we may 
consider the order an implementation favorable to a democratic social 
structure. All that has been said above in accord with the philosophy 
of democracy is pleading to the effect that orders have to be avoided and, 
in fact, we see the practice proceeding to that goal. There has developed 
a difference between order and request. The request may reach the 
final effect of an order if the executing subject is subordinated to us, but 
the form of a request leaves the ego-social-value of the other person 
intact in his social independence. The strict order has become in cul- 
tivated social life relatively rare. It has been replaced in civil life almost 
completely by the request, even by a polite asking. 

In spite of that, the strict order might have a certain social function 
even in a democratic society: as an extraordinary means for extraordi- 
nary circumstances. Orders are justified in the case of emergency. For 
their use in those conditions several socio-psychological reasons may 
be cited: In the case of dangers the emotional panic may be prevented 
by orders for the benefit of all. When the rescue depends upon a frac- 
tion of a second, a resolute decision is inevitable. Economy of material, 
human forces, etc., require a concentrated planning and even orders. 
The psychological conditions of emergency situations make orders sub- 
jectively acceptable, even advantageous. Their temporariness cannot 
harm the democratic spirit considerably. 

The situation of emergency does not exist in education which fulfills 
the civilizing cultural function. High cultural standing cannot be 
achieved by a hasty action. We cannot limit culture and education to a 
short period. Culture and education require time, plenty of time, and 
continuity of effort. Both are steady actions; both are endangered by 
any interruption and temporariness. Any weakening of cultural efforts 
brings sooner or later a lowering of the cutural standing and a lowering 
of the level of life. Therefore it is in the interest of the society to 
supervise the education in order to prevent its growing faint and to 
develop every endeavor to improve it and elevate it to a higher efficiency. 

In the international competition, that nation will win which will care 
more for the education which will secure more perfect cultural compe- 
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tence to future generations. An indispensable condition of it is a steadily 
watchful teacher, striving for the improvement of his work, having in 
mind high cultural ideals, and interested in finding ways to those 
goals. Initiative for devising new plans of education and new means 
for it, experimental searching for new ways, the raising of teachers’ 
proper cultural level, etc.—all are concrete aspects of the educational 
enthusiasm which is the only way to a better future. 

It is equally obvious that even these qualities of the teaching staff 
as well as the favorable conditions of the cultural elevation cannot be 
brought to action by an order of a leader, whoever he may be. Neither 
a better education nor a better democracy may be ordered by a decree. 
They are products of a patient cultivation of teachers and the entire 
population. Steady cultural growth creates an atmosphere of coopera- 
tion in cultural fields, of interest in cultural values, and of resolution 
to sacrifice material means to them and to create thus adequate con- 
ditions for work in schools for children and stimulative conditions for 
teachers. A cultural elevation and the improvement of education impose 
a heavy load upon the teacher. He has to improve himself by looking 
for higher goals, by showing himself as a model, by a steady extension 
of his knowledge, ete. That is an unusual requirement not applied 
to an ordinary citizen. It requires a strenuous mental effort and moral 
self-mastery combined with self-sacrifice and abnegation. 

These qualities cannot be imposed upon teachers by a leader. Seldom 
do we meet a leader who is striving for his own perfectness. It is us- 
ually less strenuous to work along the line of natural gifts than to try to 
improve one’s nature. Leaders succeed by their automatic skills: 
courage, physical power, fitting skills, suggestive persuasion, oratorical 
skills, dialectics, ete. The more developed they are, the more is the 
leader relying upon them only and he does not try to get other sub- 
stantial qualitative improvement. The totalitarian leaders, Hitler and 
Mussolini, were seeking for personal improvement, however, but only 
in the field of the impressive delivery of their speeches. 

Thus the principle of leadership disguises in itself dangers for the 
democratic social structure. They are hidden in the substantiality of 
leadership itself and thus affect the democratic form latently, which 
increases the danger of leadership still more. 


Two dangers are especially menacing: 
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1) Leadership is a big temptation to the centralization of powers, to 
dictatorship. Leaders succumb to it and that means itself an abuse of 
powers. The study of political parties and big social institutions: 
religious, administrative, commercial, industrial, etc., reveals the ten- 
dency to dictatorial attitudes. 

No population is immune. Even if a nation develops protective re- 
actions against unwanted social factors as we observe in the United 
States, we are never sure that this immunization will work on every 
occasion in the future. 


2) The existence of leadership implies the existence of people led. 
The cultivation of leaders signifies the cultivation of led people. People 
who are led do not feel the responsibility for decisions and their execu- 
tions, for their adequacy and timeliness. They shift the whole load of 
responsibility upon the leader either from complacency or from malice: 
the decision is up to the leader; it is his praise or blame. 


A vulgar characteristic would reduce the consequences of this policy 
to the effect that they change men into a flock of sheep. Making a man 
dependent upon the will of a leader is the way to a mass-man, to mass- 
reactions, to a crowd mentality. The principle of leadership increases 
the uniformity of behavior. The implications in totalitarian regimes 
is an eloquent documentation for it. It might be said by a moderate ex- 
pression that leaders evoke in other people the father-child relationship. 
Both ways make a common man lethargic. 


This danger is not illusive. The common man is just on the borderline 
between submission and dominance whenever he is in such a situation 
that he has to decide a step into the unknown, many times even into a 
terrain of non-routine reactions. Education oriented to future life ap- 
plied upon a child means a double unknown in the hands of a conscien- 
tious teacher. The incessantly changing conditions of our life are an- 
other variable affecting the teacher’s problems which requires his 
creative participation. But weaker personalities relapse easily to routine 
and become satisfied in being led. 

The eye-striking characteristic of education in Europe is its official- 
dom resulting from the traditional centralized administration. Changes 
in educational system are as a rule imposed from above upon the 
whole system of education in the state. The official representative of 
this spirit is the school inspector who is responsible for the general 
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standing of public education. He is practically a leader. He decides 
about methods, courses of study, textbooks, equipment, schedules, 
qualifications, etc. He has the right to decide about anything in the 
school. He is also an authority because he holds a state position. He 
is a bureaucratic authority and a bureaucratic leader. His power gives 
him the consciousness of his personal importance, of his omniscience 
and infallibility. Frequently people say: “To whom God gave the office, 
to him he gave even the reason.” 

Criticism of the bureaucratic practice was so effective that in some 
cases the bureaucratic power was limited, and several inspectors tried 
to find a way to influence the teacher other than by orders. 

Speaking about European education before an American audience 
I tried to contrast the American democracy to European bureaucracy. 
Several students could not refrain from a smile. I could find the reason 
of it first in the summer session when students were teachers in service 
from all over the country. They confessed that the patterns of their 
superintendents’ leadership are very similar to those of European in- 
spectors. Many were very disappointed with their superiors and the 
general trend of their complaints was this: It was proposed to me by 
my superintendent to proceed in my class so and so. J did and discovered 
that it was not efficient. My reasons were not observed and I was re- 
quired to submit and follow up the authority’s instructions. But neither 
the superintendent nor the majority of his staff had teaching experience 
at all. When I opposed blind obedience, I was threatened with immediate 
dismissal. 

Cases of quitting the teacher-posts rather than to submit were reported 
to me. Indifference, passivity, avoiding the responsibility, and dissatis- 
faction were confessed frequently. However the reason of personal dis- 
satisfaction may be different, I was struck by the general similarity of 
complaints. I refuse to believe that there are not better conditions in 
education in the United States. There are certainly many good super- 
intendents here, as in Europe. But a widespread calling for more 
leadership in education is a symptom of something wrong which we 
must explore with zeal. 

Teachers and Cultural Needs in a Democracy 

If democracy means a permanent striving to higher and higher goals, 
then even education must follow this upward way, and that requires 
from teachers: 
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Willingness to do permanent revisions of all items of their practice, 

active interest in the improvement of school work, 

initiative in searching for deficiencies and for plans of improvement, 

initiative in devising ways to materialize those plans, 

creative participation in experimental education and in exchanging experience 


in this field, 
eagerness to find information and learn from special resources of expert knowl- 

edge, 
persistency in systematic self-improvement, 
devotion to cultural values and a missionary attitude to their propagation. 

Are these requirements utopian? I have had the opportunity of 
dealing with teachers in service since 1920. We have to look upon the 
teacher, not according to the scheme of domination-submission, but we 
have to see in him a human being with needs and desires for rights as we 
all have them. If the teacher’s material satisfaction cannot be fulfilled 
entirely, it would be acceptable to let him find at least a moral remuner- 
ation in the advancement of his career. 

I have met many teachers with their own projects of improvement of 
teaching. But scarce are ears which would listen, understand, discuss, 
advise, encourage, and cooperate. Initiators of projects are inclined to 
involve in carrying them out much of their personality, to afford any 
sacrifice, to invest time and energy practically without limits, to devote 
inventive capacities, etc. But one condition they expect to find fulfilled: 
that their personality be observed, that their creative potentialities be 
respected, that their experience be taken into consideration, and their 
will to work and sacrifice be recognized. 

A democratic school administration has to create an atmosphere which 
will promote the teacher’s interests in the improvement of teaching. It 
has to remove all inhibiting conditions and to foster those which pre- 
serve and stimulate the teacher’s interest directly or indirectly via hopes 
in higher self-assertion and social appreciation. In dealing with an 
initiative teacher these techniques have to be applied: respect for per- 
sonal creative participation, tolerance, and appreciation for personal 
experience and convictions, interest in his projects, raising a similar 
interest at non-professional public agencies and keeping alive pro- 
fessional interest by devices deduced from specific characteristics of the 
teacher’s personality. 

All these means are mainly spiritual in character and cannot be 
awakened by a leader’s tactics, by orders, or by authority. Their value 
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for a democratic society is so high, however, that they are worthy of 
our devising a new tactic, which we would like to call Teacher Counsel- 
ling or Teacher Advisory Service. 

A democratic structure of life would not be helped effectively by a 
sporadic leadership, but requires a firm advisory system in operation 
permanently all over the country, following the same remedial func- 
tion. A non-authoritative advisor can do more creative work among 
teachers by his friendly unofficial approach than a leader relying upon 
his formal prestige. A colleague’s voice is sometimes listened to more 
trustfully than that of an authority which cannot get rid of its officialdom. 


Social Function of a Teacher Advisor 

By comparing leaders’ and advisors’ approaches to social problems 
we may reach the best idea about their difference and about the ad- 
vantage of the advisory functions for the democratic society. 

The leader has a paramount position, apart from other members.— 
The advisor has no front position, but is a member of the group. He 
is not the first, standing outside, but he is one of the group distinguished 
from others by a larger experience. 

The leader’s prestige is founded on his strong personality, on his 
courage, or even on his political power. The advisor’s reputation is 
in his expertness, in his understanding the concrete situation, in his 
ability to disclose hidden factors, and in his finding efficient ways out 
of troubles. The advisor is supposed to have personal experience not 
only in advising, but even in practicing a more successful way he is 
recommending to others. 

The leader’s singularity makes of him a privileged person. The 
advisor is a person subject to the same laws and rules. He follows the 
same practice he recommends to others. He does not advise any scheme 
which could not be achieved or could not be afforded by others. He is 
equal among equals. 

The leader’s social function is to issue orders, and that is an entirely 
different type of behavior from that of other common people. The 
advisor belongs to the same rank as other members of the actual group 
and his function belongs to the same category as that to which he gives 
the advice. Moreover the advisor is interested in the person he is advis- 
ing, contrariwise to the leader who is interested mainly in the execution 
of his orders without much attention to the individual member. The 
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advisor gets interested in the concrete problem of the ordinary member 
of the group and therefore he follows up to see whether his advice was 
successful or not. He feels bound to give further advice in order to 
bring about a real improvement. His interest is of longer duration and 
results in reenforcements in moments when his fellow-teacher is de- 
pressed. 

Leaders like to impose their will authoritatively even by breaking the 
personality of their subordinated personnel. The advisor uses the 
technique of convincing by reasoning. He tries to build internally 
favorable conditions of insight, of understanding the regularities of 
the events in question. His attitude is principally constructive, integra- 
tive, healing. He evokes the atmosphere of cooperation, of ambition 
for success, for better and improved efficiency. The advisor has to be 
trained in diagnostical methods, in analysis of principal and accessory 
factors and their study as to their influence upon the desirable effects, 
in understanding mental stages of others, in convincing methods, in 
winning spontaneous factors for cooperation, in remedial procedures 
and in checking their results. 

It is obvious that the device given by an understanding expert pro- 


vokes confidence, releases curiosity, and makes a free development of 


the imagination, supports the internal spontaneous participation by the 
feeling of a sympathetic cooperation. A system of advisors may become 
in education a national power aiding the national integration by a 
permanent improvement of education and reenforcing democratic con- 
ditions of life by a systematic cultivation of highly precious spiritual 
forces in teachers and in common man in general. While leaders are 
a latent threat, the advisors might be a universal blessing for the demo- 
cratic progress. 

The problem of improvement and reenforcement of the democratic 
order is today the task of the whole Western civilization. International 
cooperation and exchange of experience may prove useful even here. 
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Make this book your reference book 
this current year — and plan to 
double the amount of good publicity 
your school will receive in 1952-53! 
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10 Chapters on Where to 
Find School News 


Good school-publicity stories will be turning 
up all around you after you read such chapters 
as “Classroom Stuff: Urgent," “Pupils Are 
News,” “Teachers Are News," "School Activi- 
ties and Events," “Heart Interest Always Gets 
Them," “The Parent-Teacher Association," 
“Extra School Services," and "News Can Be 
Created.” 


7 Chapters on How to 
Write School News 


Newspaper writing has its own technique—and 
here are the tricks of the reporter's trade 
which the school publicist must know. How can 
you be without such chapters as "The Lead 
Makes or Breaks the Story," “Is It Worth a 
Column or an Inch?" and “Raising the Public 
Pulse"? Or the chapter on handling news 
photographs? 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
Stories Published 


A city editor who read "The Editor is an 
Honest Man" said that if every teacher read 
this chapter and followed its sound advice, 
the amount of school publicity that gets 
printed could be doubled. Among the other 
chapters in this section is “The Student News 
Bureau"—a staff of student news-gatherers to 
your aid! 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
the School on the Air 


"How to Make Friends with Your Local Radio 
Station" opens this timely section on school 
publicity via radio—followed by “School News 
on the Air," “Educating the Public,” “Enter- 
taining the Public" and “How to Build a Radio 
Audience." Reach for a postcard and order 
this book for 10-day free examination! 
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Arts 


Austin, Rutu E., & Parvis, JEAN- 
NETTE Q. Furnishing Your Home. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. 282p. 
$2.48. 


Furnishing Your Home fills a long-felt 
need for a house furnishing book designed 
especially for the high school student. It 
treats all of the usual problems of the home 
decorator but is at the same time unique in 
its approach. Excellent illustrations, prob- 
lems, and references add to its value as a 
textbook. 


Better Homes and Gardens. Garden- 
ing Guide. Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, 1952. 188p. $1.00. 


Excellent resource material for teachers 
who are really concerned with making their 
teaching improve the quality of living. This 
guide is chiefly concerned with beautifica- 
tion of home grounds. The material is ap- 
plicable to school grounds. 


Bianp, Davin, The Illustration of 
Books. Pantheon Books, 1952. 160p. 
$2.75. 

Lovers of books, and students of book 
design and production, will welcome “The 
Illustration of Books” since here is an in- 
expensive work there is presented the whole 
range of the subject. In addition to the 
history and technique of book illustration, 
there is an integration of the art of illustra- 


tion together with an explanation of its pro- 
cesses. The general reader will welcome this 
fresh addition to an interesting subject. 


Brown, Cora, Rose and Bos. Euro- 
pean Cook Book. Prentice-Hall, Incorp- 
orated, 1952. 418p. $3.95. 


This is a new edition of a standard book 
of continental recipes. Not a translation, it 
must be pointed out, “The European Cook 
Book” tells how to prepare the regional 
dishes for which France, Spain, Italy and 
Portugal are noted. 


Dapney, EpirH and Wise, C. M. 
Dramatic Costume for Children. Edu- 
cational Publication, c1949. 80p. $2.75. 

This is an attractive book made up of ap- 
proximately one hundred sketches of cos- 
tumes most frequently used in children’s 
theatrical productions. With each drawing, 
there are brief descriptions, color sugges- 
tions, and suggested fabrics. A very good aid 
for those responsible for school operettas,; 
dances and plays. 


Drew, CHartes E. How to Pass 
Radio License Examinations. Third 
Edition. John Wiley & Sons, Incorp- 
orated, 1952. 367p. $4.50. 


A manual for radio enthusiast who wishes 
a good review of technical and legal aspects 
of operating and building his own radio 
station with a view to obtaining operating 
licenses. 
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DunLop, RonaLp Ossory. How to 
Paint for Pleasure. Pellegrini & Cud- 
ahy, 1952, 143p. $3.95. 

One of the fast growing leisure pursuits 
is that of painting. Here the amateur will 
find an authentic guide that will further his 
hobby and encourage him in the pathway of 
the really fine artists. The inclusion of pastel 
work by Mr. Dunlap makes the work all the 
more valuable. 


Invisible Mending. Culver Products 
Company, 1951. 64p. $1.00. 


This is a booklet which gives directions for 
using certain instruments for making in 
visible mends. These instruments are latch- 
eye needles for repairing knitted goods, 
Culver patch-weaver, and ball point needles. 
Prices and addresses for obtaining these 
instruments are given. A good booklet for 
those interested in re-weaving fabrics. 


Kerr, Rose Netzorc. 100 Years of 
Costumes in America. David Press In- 
corporated, 1951. 80p. $4.95. 


In an interesting, readable style typical 
American costumes of each decade of the 
past century have been briefly described. 
The author has also shown how costume and 
accessories have reflected the activities and 
interests of women of each decade, The many 
sketches, accompanied by descriptions of art 
media, should be of interest to the student 
of art and historic costume. 


LANGNER, Lawrence. The Magic 
Curtain. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
Incorporated, 1951. 498p. $6.60. 


Alternately fascinating and tedious, im- 
portant and trivial, this autobiography covers 
two diverse yet equally fascinating fields. 
Mr. Langner has been by vocation an in- 
ternational patent attorney and by avoca- 
tion a writer and a patron of the theatre. His 
stories of the automobile self starter, for 
which he handled the European patent rights, 
and of the development of the Theatre Guild, 
with which he has been associated since its 


founding, are indicative of the interesting - 


events and personalities which fill the 450 
pages. 


RuHEMANN, HELMUT and Kemp, E. 
M. The Artist at Work. Penguin Books, 
1952. 72p. $2.00. 


One of the attempts of the authors is to 
present in written form the fascination of 
watching a great artist at work. In my opin- 
ion this book succeeds in this respect. 
Small, compact and well-illustrated, this work 
will be an attractive addition to the school 
library. 
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Smitu, Henry. The Master Diction- 
ary of Food and Cookery, and Menu 
Translator. Philosophical Library, 
1952. 263p. $4.75. 

This is a reference book for those inter- 
ested in cookery, including teachers of home 
economics. Of particular value is the transla- 
tion of foreign names and terms into English. 
Valuable not only to students of cooking, 
but to those who refer to this subject. 


Younc, Satty. Home Book of 
Beauty and Charm, Prentice-Hall. 
168p. $3.95. 

A thorough and practical guide to prob- 
lems of personal grooming by the beauty 
editor of many American women. This is 
really a collection of Sally Young’s charts 
and booklets in permanent form for the first 
time. Well illustrated, this book emphasizes 
also the simple methods of becoming at- 
tractive. 


ZINWINDER, RENEE. Of Little Pati- 
ents. John Knox Press, 1952. $1.95. 

Delightful sketches and thumb-nail anec- 
dotes of small patients. The doctor loves 


children and loves to sketch. Those who also 
love children will love this book. 


Children’s Literature 


All the Way with God. Pacific Press 
Publishing Association, 1951. 320p. 
$2.75. 

Bible stories and mission tales for read- 
ers 7 to 10. Good clear type and many il- 
lustrations distinguish this collection pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Department 
of Education of the General Conference of 
Seventh-Day Adventists. 


Annual Forum 1950. New York Her- 
ald Tribune, Incorporated, 1950. 
246p. $2.25. 

This is the report of the nineteenth annual 
New York Herald Tribune Forum which had 
as its theme “Mobilizing America’s Strength 
for World Security.” The speakers included 
prominent leaders of Industry, Labor, Agri- 
culture and Government. 


AsHe, Ducpate. The 
Princess and the Enchanted Wood, and 
Other Fairy Tales. Exposition Press, 
1951. 80p. $2.00. 

This collection contains six unusual and 


very interesting tales of magic and fairies. 
Children 7 to 11 will like them. 
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AyME, MarceLt. The Wonderful 
Farm. Harper, c1951. 182p. $2.50. 

There are seven episodes to this wonderful 
tale, each of them a complete story. Delphine 
and Marinette, who live on a farm in France, 
have some fantastic and delightful adventures 
with a hen who turns, almost at will, into an 
elephant; a pig who thinks he is a peacock; 
a very sensible donkey and a misguided 
drake and many others. Particularly good 
for reading aloud to children 6 to 10. 

Batcu, GLENN, Indian Fur. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1951. 248p. 
$2.75. 

There is never a dull moment in this 
swiftly-paced story of the mountain men who 


braved the dangers of unexplored forests in 
search of beaver pelts. Boys 10 to 14. 


BANKER, Marie SarraFIAn. St. Var- 
tan: Hero of Armenia. Exposition 
Press, 1951. 164p. $2.75. 

Story of St. Vartan, born about 387 A.D., 
who became the Hero of Armenia, “the War- 
rior Saint,” told by the author who was born 
in Armenia to boys and girls, with the end 
in view of building a knowledge and under- 
standing of Armenia on the one hand, and, 
on the other, teaching in terms of religious 
and spiritual values. 


BANNERMAN, Mrs. HELEN. The Story 
of Little Black Sambo. Lippincott, 
1951. 60p. $.85. 

This very small pocket edition of an old 
favorite has gay, just-right illustrations. Chil- 
dren 4 to 8 have loved the story for years. 


Bannon, Laura. Horse on a House- 
boat. Albert Whitman & Company, 
1951. 95p. $2.50. 

Readers 7 to 10 will enjoy this story, with 
its charming illustrations, of a retired circus 
horse who caused his young owner no end of 
trouble and then saved his life. 


Berm, Country Garage. 
William Morrow & Company, 1952. 
48p. $2.00. Morrow Junior Books. 

Excellent illustrations and large type tell 
this story of young Seth and all the dif- 
ferent things that happened at his uncle’s 
garage. Boys 4 to 8 who are interested in 
cars will like this story. 


BELL, THELMA HarrincTon. Yaller- 
Eye. Viking, cl1951. 88p. $2.00. 

Readers 7 to 11 will enjoy this story of 
Randy Reed, who lived in the Carolina moun- 
tains, and his cat, Yaller-Eye. How Randy 
tried to find a home for the cat and suc- 
ceeded in finding a school teacher makes a 


delightful story with gorgeous illustrations 
by Corydon Bell. 

Best, Hersert. Not Without Dan- 
ger. Viking, 1951. 286p. $2.50. 

Readers ‘12 to 16 will find this a most ex- 
citing and satisfying story. Beginning with 
a hair-raising account of piracy it continues 
through a wonderful account of life on a 
Jamaica sugar plantation, explains the abuses 
arising from absentee ownership and winds 
up with the exposure of the villains of the 
story and the hero’s sailing for America to 
help fight the Revolution. 


Betuers, Ray. Perhaps I'll be a 
Railroad Man. Aladdin, c1951. 47p. 
$2.25. 

A simply worded discussion of all phases 
of railroading with detailed and compre- 
hensive illustrations for readers 7 to 11. 


Betz, Betty. Betty Betz in Teen 
Asia, Random House, 1951. 186p. 
$2.75. 

Girls 12 to 16 will enjoy these on the spot 
descriptions of teen doings in Siam, Japan, 
China and other spots of the Far East. 
Chatty and informal it makes the reader 
aware of world problems and the need for 
understanding. Illustrated with photographs 
and drawings by the author. 


Branco, PAMELA. Little Houses Far 
Away. Oxford University Press, 1951. 
87p. $2.25. 

Beautiful in format and design, with lovely 
illustrations, is this charming little story 
of Paula, who while on a train journey, 


wandered into a doll community. Girls 7 
to 10. 


Bone, Hucu A. American Politics 
and the Party System. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, c1949. 777p. $5.50. 

A textbook for college classes which deals 
with such interesting subjects as Public 
Opinion, Pressure Groups, Political Leaders, 
Party Bosses and Machines. 


Bowen, Rosert Sipney. Touchdown 
Kid. Lothrop, Lee, 1951. 188p. $2.50. 
Boys 11 to 15 will enjoy this story of Jerry 
Benson, star quarterback for his college team 
who, in pro football, learned that the team is 


the important thing in life as well as foot- 
ball. 


Bronson, Lynn. Coyote Kid. Lippin- 
cott, 1951. 224p. $2.50. 

Cattle barons and sheep wars plus a white 
boy raised by hostile Paiute Indians, plus 
a pet coyote add up to an exciting story 
of early Oregon. Boys 11 to 14. 
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Just Published ... 


Hlow to Conduct 
A Citizens 
School Survey 


by MERLE R. SUMPTION, 
University of Illinois 


e@ Coming at a time when there 
is a nationwide trend toward 
greater citizen participation in 
school affairs, this is the first 
book of its kind that can be 
used profitably by both the 
professional educator and the 
layman interested in improv- 
ing school conditions. 


e A how-to-do-it book that deals 
with organizing a committee 
. .. taking a child census .. . 
analyzing financial ability of 
school district . . . housing... 
planning the educational pro- 
gram, etc. 


@ Invaluable for practicing and 
in-training teachers who will 
be working with citizen groups 
in large or small school dis- 
tricts, 


192 pages 554” x 834” 
Published March, 1952 


Send for Your Copy Today 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ine. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N.Y. 
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Brown, Marcaret Wise. Fox Eyes. 
Pantheon Books, 1951. n.p. $1.75. 

Children 4 to 7 will like this picture story 
of the fox and the fear he inspired in many 
of the forest animals. 


Burcess, GELetT. New Goops, and 
How to Know Them, Random House, 
1951. 70p. $4.00. 

A manual of manners for children 5 to 12 
and their parents. Catchy, very much to the 


point verses and drawings teach the do’s and 
dont’s of behaviour, painlessly. 


Burcess, THornton. The Adven- 
tures of Jerry Muskrat. Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1951. 187p. $.85. 

Easy to read type and excellent illustra- 
tions by Harrison Cady make this new edi- 
tion of an old favorite outstanding. 


Burket, GarL Brook. Let’s be Pop- 
ular. Beckley-Cardy, cl951. 134p. 
$1.48. 

Boys and girls 11 to 14 will appreciate the 
humor and understanding of this book of 
manners for teen-agers. Correct behavior at 
home, on the street, when visiting, in the 
classroom is outlined and explained in a 
truly inspiring fashion. 


Burt, Outve, Jedediah Smith. Julian 
Messner, 1951. 187p. $2.75. 

This story of the fur trappers and the 
dangers they encountered will have the 11 to 
15 crowd reading to the end. Lots of au- 
thentic details, a bibliography, and an index 
add to its value. 


BusweELL, J. Outver. The Philoso- 
phies of F. R. Tennant and John 
Dewey. Philosophical Library, c1950. 
516p. $6.00. 

An attempt via Tennant’s realism and 
Dewey's relativism to reach a position of 
theistic realism. The thesis of the book is 
carefully argued and well thought out. Not 
a popular subject nor in any way a popular 
treatment of it, but a decidedly competent 
one. 


Butters, Dorotuy Gitman. Raga- 
muffin Alley. Macrae Smith Company, 
1951. 206p. $2.50. 

Interesting to girls 12 to ‘16 is this light- 
hearted story of the boarders of Ragamuffin 
Alley in Philadelphia and how they pooled 


their efforts to make their puppet theatre a 
success. 


Carter, Pace. The Ghost Hollow 
Mystery. Lippincott, 1951. 156p. $2.00. 
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Readers 8 to 12 will enjoy this story of 
adventure in a country village. A book 
fair, several questionable characters, a ghost 
and an old deserted cottage add to the 
mystery. 


Cavanna, Betty. Two’s Company. 
Westminister Press, 1951. 189p. $2.50. 

A nice romance with the restoration of 
Williamsburg and the actors in the historical 
pageant playing important roles. Girls 12 


to 16 who liked Miss Cavanna’s earlier 
book will want this one. 


CHANDLER, EpNA WALKER. Cowboy 
Sam and the Rustlers. Chicago, Beck- 
ley-Cardy, c1952. 127p. $1.68. 

Excellent type and gay illustrations point 
up this new story of Cowboy Sam, climaxed 
by his capture, at the end of summer, of a 
team of rustlers. Three cowboy songs are 
included. Readers 6 to 8. 


Coomes, Cuar es. Detective Stories. 
Lantern Press, Incorporated, 1951. 
192p. $2.50. 


Six stories of detection for readers 7 to 
(11 full of thrills and excitement. 


Coscrove, The Hidden 
Valley of Oz. Reilly & Lee Company, 
1951. 313p. $2.50. 


Another (the 38th in the series) fantastic 
story of adventure in the Land of Oz. This 
time Jam, a little Ohio boy, flies on a col- 
lapsible kite to adventures with a giant and 
a white rat. Children 7 toll. 


Crist, Epa and Ricuarp. Chico. 
Westminster Press, 1951. 80p. $1.50. 


A charming little story of Mexican Chico, 
who stumbled across two old Aztec gods 
buried in his garden, will help children 4 
to 8 understand that there is only one God. 


Crockett, Lucy Hernpon. Pong 
Choolie, you rascal:—! Holt, c1951. 
246p. $3.00. 


This is a graphic and powerful picture of 
war in Korea. The bewilderment of the 
Koreans, their folk customs and religion, are 
explained through the young Pong Choolie 
who embodies all Korean youth. Readers 12 
to 16 who are interested in current affairs 
and good stories should enjoy this one. 


Daucnerty, James. Of Courage Un- 
daunted. Viking, c1951. 168p. $3.50. 

Based on original accounts of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition is this fascinating and 
informative tale told in rhythmic language 
and exciting illustration. Readers 11 up. 


Davis, Lavinta R. Sandy’s Spurs. 
Doubleday & Company, 1951. 246p. 
$2.50. 

When Sandy went to Virginia for his sum- 
mer vacation he expected to spend all his 
time bird watching. Instead, he learned to 
ride, took part in a horse show and a 4-H 
Club Fair, helped capture some outlaws and 


discovered a missing treasure. Readers 9 
to 12. 


De ANcELI, Marcuerite. Just Like 
David. Doubleday & Company, c1951. 
122p. $2.50. 

Jeffrey, Henry and David were brothers 
who moved, with their parents from Pen- 
nsylvania to Ohio. This appealing picture- 
story tells of their journey and the sur- 
prises at the end of it. Readers 6 to 9. 


Dickens, CHARLES. Great Expecta- 
tions. Globe Book Company, 1951. 
359p. $1.96. 

Vocabulary has been simplified, out of 
date expressions omitted, and descriptive 
passages shortened in this adaptation. How- 
ever, the type is good, there are many photo- 
graphs taken from the movie, and the book, 


as well as the story, made attractive to 
readers from 11 up. 


Dietz, Lew. Jeff White Young 
Guide. Little, Brown & Company, 1951. 
213p. $2.50. 

More of Jeff White’s doings in the Maine 
woods with the capture of a murderer and 
the discovery of an abandoned pit as the high 
spots. Boys 12 to 16. 


DonaLpson, Lots. Scouting for 
Washington. Albert’ Whitman, 1951. 
64p. $1.50. 

Readers 8 to 11 who are studying American 
history will like this story of two of Wash- 


ington’s scouts and how baie helped during 
the Revolution. 


Drices, Howarp R. Pitch Pine Tales. 
Aladdin, 1951. 101p. $2.00. 

There are thirteen tales in this collection 
for readers 7 to 10. All of them tell of 
pioneer days and Indian adventure and are 
especially good for reading aloud. 


Drury, Joun & Maxine. Danger 
Afloat. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1951. 
158p. $2.00. 

Because Ray, Herb and Jim were build- 
ing a boat they became involved in a plot 
to smuggle some valuable jewels out of the 
country. How they messed up the plot and 
helped capture the thief makes exciting 
reading for boys 11 to 14. 
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Evuiott, Grace Loucks. Under- 
standing the Adolescent Girl. New York 
Women’s Press, c1949, 134p. $2.00. 


A reissue of the original 1930 publication. 
Although the illustrations and bibliographical 
material are not current ones, this remains 
one of the most helpful books on the teen-age 
girl available for parents and lay-advisers 
of youth. 


EncstRoM, THEODORE WILHELM, 
Ed. Bedtime Stories for Boys and Girls. 
Zondervan Press, 1951. 162p. $1.95. 


This collection contains 32 very moral tales 
for children 5 to 8. All of them stress the 
power of faith and should be useful to Sun- 
day School teachers. 


Erickson, PHoese. Black Penny. A. 
A. Knopf, Incorporated, 1951. 183p. 
$2.50. 


A charming story of Emmy, who lived in 
Door County, Wisconsin, and her horse, 
Black Penny. Beautifully illustrated by the 
author this is a Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tion for girls 8 to 12. 


Finney, Gertrude E. Sleeping 
Mines. Longmans, ¢1951. 241p. $2.50. 


Youthful enterprise in Montana, the saving 
of the family fortune, and a nice romance 
make interesting reading for girls 12 to 16. 


FLonerty, Joun J. Aviation from 
the Ground up. Lippincott, c1951. 
157p. $2.75. 


The story of aviation from the beginning 
until the present is told in this book in a 
way in which readers of all ages will enjoy. 
The author tells of the different types of 
planes and their uses, and also gives a true 
picture of the careers in aviation. This is a 
new book replacing the author’s older Avia- 
tion from Shop to Sky. 


FLucKIGER, ALFRED. Tuck:the story 
of a Snow-Hare. Coward-McCann, 
1951. 154p. $2.50. 

An imaginative, beautifully told story of 
an alpine snow-hare from the time of his 
birth to his mating in the following spring. 
The word pictures, as well as the lovely draw- 
ings by Grace Huxtable will appeal to na- 
ture lovers from 9 to 12. 


Futter, LEAH RaAmspDELL, A Little 
Child Shall Lead Them. John W. Luce 
Company, c1950. 254p. $3.00. 


Ever since the Prophet Isaiah, centuries 
ago, proclaimed “a little child shall lead 
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them,” this theme has characterized stories 
of which this one is a striking example 
abounding in the local color of “down East 
Main” and the pictorial lore of fishermen of 
the New England coast. 


Furman, A. L., Ed. Horse Stories. 
Lantern Press, Incorporated, 1951. 
191p. $2.50. 

No one of the eleven stories in this col- 
lection has previously appeared in book form. 
All of them are action packed and will thrill 
both boys and girls from 9 to 12. 


Garst, SHANNON. Rusty—At Ram’s 
Horn Ranch. Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press, 1951. 191p. $2.50. 


Boys 9 to 12 will like this story of 12-year- 
old Rusty and his experiences on a sheep 
ranch. How he made a place for himself and 
was finally adopted by the owner makes an 
appealing tale. 


FOR 
TODAY’S 
PUPILS 


The 
“/tegs- Adame 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SERIES 


This outstanding series for grades 1-9 
helps to develop the attitudes, skills, 
and behavior necessary for effective 
participation in our democratic society. 
Geography, history, and citizenship are 
carefully interwoven as the pupil learns 
of the origin, growth, principles, and 
problems—national and international— 
of the United States. Excellent map 
program, handsome illustrations. Work- 
books and teachers’ manuals available. 


Write for information to 


Ginn and Company 


165 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta 3 
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By Cuester T. McNerney, The Pennsylvania State College. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. 341 pages, $4.00 
An especially well-organized and well-written text suitable for use at all levels of the educa- 
tional system. It begins with a definition of modern supervision and proceeds with a discus- 
sion of selected types of problems (with techniques for solving them) that the supervisor 
encounters in relationships with various school and community organizations and personnel. 


LOCAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By B. F. Prrrencer, University of Texas. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
512 pages, $4.75. 
Here is a text designed for the first graduate course in administration. The book develops a 
concept of school administration as being concerned with the leadership of personnel in 
developing and implementing policies which will maintain a sound educational program. 
lt applies this concept to the various areas of policy-making with which administration 
is concerned. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
By Ciarence D. Samrorp and Evucene Cotte, University of Wyoming. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 376 pages, $4.25 


A careful, thorough treatment which presents good samples of the ways in which social 
studies should be taught. Rather than merely describing methods and techniques, the text 
includes material on classroom aids, audio-visual education, new approaches to teaching 
current events, latest techniques of testing and evaluating. 


TEACHING THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


By Wittarp P. TipyMan, Fresno State College, and Marcuerite BuTTer- 
FIELD, State Teachers College, Potsdam, New York. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 433 pages, $4.50 
\ “methods” text presenting the background of modern theory and practice in the field of 
language arts covering oral and written work, grammar, spelling, and handwriting. The basic 
psychology of child development and learning is treated, as well as specific phases of the 
language program. 


TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
New 3rd Edition 
By Artuur C, Bininc, University of Pennsylvania, and Davin H. Buininc, 
Principal. Ridley Park High School. Pennsylvania. 350 pages, $4.25 
A thorough revision of this successful “methods” text, the new edition presents the changes 
that have taken place in teaching social studies in secondary schools, evaluates various educa- 
tional theories, methods of teaching and classroom procedures, describes the attributes 


necessary for successful teaching, and emphasizes the importance of the work of the social 
studies teacher in civic training. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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